


As American envoys go to Europe, the hope of peace remains as vague as their mission. 








HERE’S 


O*: in a long while someone asks us what 


our guarantee is on Warner & Swasey 


Turret Lathes. We tell him it is right on the 
machine—the Warner & Swasey name plate. 
That name plate means the machine you get 
is the result of 60 years’ experience with and 
service to turret lathe users. On that machine 
and its service to you, every one of us 
from pattern maker to president stakes 
his reputation and future. It stands 
for the principle that you must make 
more money on that turret lathe 


YOUR 


WARNER 
& 
SWASEY 


Turret Lathes 


hiuaantlée. 


than we do, and that it must fit your needs, 
serve you well, and continue to earn a profit 
for you. Our responsibility for your satisfaction 
never ends— your Warner & Swasey must pay 
for itself plus an extra profit, and you must be 
satishied with your investment as long as you 
have it. 
That's what the name Warner & Swasey 
on a Turret Lathe means to you 
And that’s what we mean when w« 
say we don’t write guarantees — 


we build them. 


; 
Cleveland 


You CAN TURN IT BETTER. FASTER, FOR LESS...WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 
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The 100-Ton Payloa 
That Hangs By a Threa 


itt 
LL e . ‘ . 
A typical example of Goodrich improvement in rubber Put these new money-saving tire 
" . your trucks and buses. Watch y« 
ve | A FULL load for a couple of freight its original strength and length. It mileage soar. Watch your cost-pet 
rs. A giant transformer weighing doesn't take a permanent set. That's drop. And yet you pay regular pr 
yu 0 tons. A back breaking job for tires why it prevents tre growth Because it for Silvertowns. In fact, you can 1 
re ever was one is less bulky it ts possible to build a test without investing a single d 
this terrific load hangs by a streamlined tire—a tire that’s all musck Next time you buy a new truck. request 
y re technically known as a cord and no fat—a ure with less weight but your dealer to deliver it on Goodri 
1 Flex tire cord. It’s the backbone greater strength A cooler running tre Silvertowns There's mo extra cost 
tire Even on the jobs where tires are run Remember which, the name's Good ri / 
, ery Silvertown there is this new at high speeds or under peak loads, The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akr 
- t cord developed by Goodrich Goodrich Silvertowns built with Hi Ohio; Los Angeles, California; Kut 
g rs to solve the problem of Flex Cord do not get dangerously hot ener, Ontario. 


ting caused by heavy loads 
nh speeds. 


tightly twisted, more compact Coodrich Silve rtowns 


linary cord. When stretched it 


gives isily, then comes back alive to FOR TRUCKS AND BUSES oe 








Complete Banking Service 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Under-Secretary of State 
Welles, and Myron c.. Taylo 
sonal envoy of President Ro 
the Vatican—shown together 
week's cover—sailed last we: 
Rex as specially appointed 

tir €s of the President and the ‘ 
partment to travel throug/ 
Their job: to find out what ci 
for peace. This wee k. those 
looked particularly slim. and { 
ness, keeping its fingers crosse 
while, wondered exactly what ti 
dent had up his sleeve im ti 
move. It’s possible of course that 
velt will use the peace effort to 
himself he should run for a third 
see the peace drive throug! 
probable that the Welles-Taylor 
will mean more than that—th 
if is no one nou s for certa 


maybe not even Mr Roose vet 


Sales Story 

Ow Last Sept. 16, at the end of t 
ond week of Europe’s new war, ! 
story in the Business Abroad 
ment was headlined, “Market fo 
Latin America.” Said the “deck” | 
that topline, “Germany’s out, B 
grip must inevitably loosen. 1 
U_S. sales opportunity for almost 
thing from needles to locomotive 
week, almost at the end of six mi 
war, the proof of the pudding 
up on page 15 Not content wit 


on total trade with Latin Am« 
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TLD hid more than they re vealed 

; Week put its own researchers 

Department of Commerce work 
get, without delay, unpublished 
the individual kinds of business 
e capitalized the sales opening 
the Rio Grande. The resulting 


| a continuing opportunity 


Public Bank 
£670,000, 000 bank house known as 
Pp Morgan & Co., which never finds 
lificult to make news, made a 
veek by announcing that it in 
to incorporate as a state bank 
laws of New York on the first 
After 80 vears of being a private 
The House of Morgan now be 
a public one Of course, that 
mean it’s going to start welcom 
rv body in town who has $200 to 
, checking account. The change is 
ally not much more than a formality 
gh certain benefits will accrue in 
itter of taxes, and improved public 


itions—page 16 


Wood Coke 
SEVEN Vears ago a Yugoslavian scientist, 
r. Stevan Ruzicka, conceived the idea 
aking coke out of wood mstead of 
Now that he has developed the 
it has become the inspiration for 
vho dream of a “Pittsburgh of the 
west.” Their logic is simple There's 
of power there, thanks to Bonne 
and now if the essential coke can 
nade cheaply from the plenteous 
r of the Northwest instead of im 
from Eastern coal fields—well, 
no reason why a steel industry 
n't rise on the banks of the Colum 
i practically overnight. No reason, ex 
that the Ruzicka process hasn't 
ved itself and can’t until it’s put to a 
ge-scale test. Meanwhile, the steel men 


gue—page 42. 


Records 
since 1938 the New York Post has been 
g hay with its promotion scheme 
readers with the required num 
f coupons, and a small amount of 
could = get phonograph records 
Publisher's Service Co., which 
ip with the Post, this phonograph 
romotion has been sold to about 
newspapers, Last week, how 
Hearst's New York Journal & 
started a record promotion of 
rhe day after the promotion was 
ed, Publishers Service Co. started 
$250,000, claiming infringement 


ght page 50 


Dresses 


ST WORD IN CHIC this spring ts 
be the dress with the advertis 
le mark design. Materials, all of 
e being made by one manufac 
ready include about 30 symbols 
thing from Bell Telephone to 

52 


peanuts page of 


CREATIVE ENGINEERING 


So distinctive is New Departure engineering, 
that those who use it most and know it best, 
term it “Creative Engineering” . . . for the think- 
ing that creates ‘new departures” in ball bear- 


ings also helps manufacturers reduce their costs. 


NEW DEPARTURE 


THE FORGED STEEL BEARING 
Vlothing Rolla Like a Ball @ 


Write to Moin Office, New Deporture, Division Authorized ovtomotive ond industrial reploce 
of Genero! Motors, Bristol, Connecticut for ment beoring service, wherever you see the 
engineering consultation and 150 poge book United Motors Service sign Authentic records 
“Why Anti-Friction Beorings.’ Complete stocks Prompt delivery 














What's Your 
Truck Doing 
All Day? 


A—Started late from garage 
B—Nothing to do till 9:00 
C—At work making deliveries 
D—Stop of 30 minutes. Why? 
E—Lunch “hour”. a 

F —At work making deliveries 
G—Stop of 1 hour.Why?_ 
H—Reports at 6:30 Overtime 
I —Truck used at night Why? 


his Little Device Tells 
Every Move the Truck Makes 


EE THAT CHART? Those wide 

heavy marks show just when 

our motor truck was working, 

and how long. §In between are 

blank spaces that show idle time. 

The result is a complete record, in 

facta pmee of just what your truck 
did all day and all night. 


Save $500 per truck per year 


Motor trucks are expensive to oper- 
ate. The running time of a truck 
costs from $3 to $5 an hour! That's 
why delays, avoidable delays, are so 
costly. Half an hour per day avoid- 
able idle time easily costs you $500 
per year. It’s a big loss. That's 
why over 80,000 trucks are already 
Servis Recorder equipped. 


These delays STARE out at you 


When you can actually see these de- 

THE lays, you can stop 

SeaviS them easily. How? 

It's a fascinating 

RECORDER story, but too long 

eo to tell here. The 

4 \ coupon brings it. 

as 4 \ Act today; that’s 
G eee none too soon! 

gate” \ 








Write today! 
THE SERVICE 


\ 
<\ \g \ RECORDER CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


THE SERVICE RECORDER CO. RW 1 
Haona Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio 

Please send us, without obligation “10 Ways 

of Getting More Work out of Mocer Trucks.” 
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New Building Drive 

By 1930, about $75,000,000,000, or a fifth 
of ahe national wealth, was invested in 
residential homes following 10 years of 
intensive home building and financing. 
That this ownership was in many cases 
backed with thin equities was made 
painfully evident when wages decreased 
| and unemployment increased. In Febru- 
| ary, 1933, about 1,000 families a day 
| were losing their homes. The federal 
| government stepped in and propped up 
the mortgage structure with $3,000,- 
000,000. 

An upsurge in new building on a 
sounder economic basis has been hoped 
for since then as a keystone for general 
national recovery. This month the 
United States Gypsum Co., manufac- 
turers of building material having gyp- 
sum as a base, launched the most ambi- 
tious program it has ever undertaken to 
promote home building and moderniza- 
tion. Two booklets, one on building and 
one on modernization, were backed with 
a national advertising campaign. 

Urging caution in financing, U. S. Gyp- 
sum stated: “The total cost of your 
home and lot should lie somewhere be- 
tween one and one-half and three times 
your annual income.” 








National Modern Pioneers 


FOLLOWING BIG BANQUETS in a dozen 
American cities to honor 500 regional 
recipients of National Modern Pioneer 
Awards for major achievements in sci- 
ence and technology (BW—Sep30'39, 
p36), the National Association of Manu- 
facturers has issued invitations to its 
national banquet, at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York, Feb. 27, honoring 19 modern 
pioneers of national standing. Price per 
plate, 86. Names of all the gentlemen to 
be honored remain closely under wraps 
until the banquet. 


What's New 

Pine Tree STATE RESEARCHERS have dis- 
covered a new commercial use for co- 
niferous trees. Maine’s Technology Ex- 
periment Station reports that the pro- 
duction of balsam-needle oil might be a 
profitable small-scale business. The oil 
has been suggested as a substitute for 
Siberian pine-needle oil, used in bath 
salts and difficult to get these days. 


Light on Your Feet 


FLUORESCENT THEATER CARPET was intro- 
duced last week by Alexander Smith & 
Sons, New York, at a furnishings exhibit 
which is a permanent feature of Rocke- 
feller Center. The new carpet is woven 
from thread impregnated with fluores- 
cent dyes and consequently reflects radia- 
tions from beyond the short wave end of 


the visible light spectrum. Spx 
are required to make the mate 
but the manufacturer states that 
being an aid to seat seekers, the 
lights cost less to operate than st 
aisle lights. The new cloth is repo 
stand up as well as regulation ca 
is cleaned in the usual way, ar 
like other carpets when the hous 
are up 


Union Foresight 
THe MINNEAPOLIS 


Union (A.F.L.), 


locals having about 50,000 membhx 


CENTRAI 
representative 
come out strongly against liq 
beer dealers who don’t 
closing hours. Infractionists are « 
“unfair to organized labor.” Th« 
fears that violations may bring : 
prohibition era, with consequent 


obser\ 


employment to labor. 


School Gets Profits 


A FACULTY MEMBER who pioneered 


synthetic production of Vitamin | 


turned over his 25% interest 
patents to the University of Min: 
Merck & Co. is interested in com: 
manufacture under the patents 
present research is being continue 
by the University and the phar: 
tical house. Vitamin E, the so-call: 
tility vitamin, is found in the emb 
wheat grain and is important 
production of Vitamin K, the 
coagulating vitamin. The tea 
chemistry professor, has specified 
any possible forthcoming profits be 
for four annual fellowships in o 
chemistry. 


Room and Bath on Credit 


A Los Ancetes hotel 
George Laflin, has lined up hotels 
Francisco, Seattle, Houston, New 
Chicago, Philadelphia, and Honolu 


represent 


a new credit system. Laflin issues “Ex 


tive Credit Cards” to investigated 
ness men who then are privileged t 
“charge it” at any of the listed | 


Monthly bills are sent out from th: 


Angeles office. Heretofore, only 
men operating chains have essa) 
credit system. 


How to Sell More Doughnuts 


EXPERIMENTAL MARKETING (since 
20, 1939) of “dated” doughnuts b 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea C 


upped doughnut sales 300%. About | 


000 dozen doughnuts have been n 


every week in the test area—228 B: 


lyn stores—as compared with |! 


dozen a week before the dated pac} 
New container is a cellophane-wra 
tray, marked on both sides with the 


ing date and ingredients. 
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wash NGTON (Business Week Bureau) 

Second-choice commitments—del- 
egates who have promised to sup- 
port Farley or McNutt or Hull, if 
Roosevelt doesn’t run—are making 
i more and doubtful if 
Roosevelt will be able to name his 
secessor should he decline to run. 


more 


Now closing in on the President, 
the situation supports the argument 
that he will allow himself to be 
drafted when the time comes. 
The logic is all on the side of 
that third-term effort, but still most 
of the insist 
privately that he will retire. 


Brake on F.D.R. 


THIS SECOND-CHOICE COMMITMENT situ- 
ation is really significant, for it is fast 
leveloping into a tight brake on Roose- 
velt’s hoped-for domination of the con- 


so-called insiders 


vention. For instance, the Georgia dele- 
vates, according to reports reaching here, 
ill be for Hull if Roosevelt doesn’t run. 
The Massachusetts delegates are for Far- 
vy on the same condition, and so it goes. 
Thus, if Roosevelt finally says he will 
t serve again but that the man to carry 
1 his policies is Bob Jackson, the dele- 
gates from Indiana will say, “Sorry, but 
ve're pledged to McNutt.” The Illinois 
wys will say: “Too bad, but we are 
pledged to John Doe if you won’t take 


Even Jack Garner, the only candidate 
it in the open regardless of what Roose- 
elt may do, has a lot of these second- 


oice promises. 

Corcoran and Cohen are so active in 
trying to line up uninstructed delegates 
favorable to Roosevelt that very shrewd 
New Dealers think the President must 
ave given them the green light. 

Yet the President remarked to some 
mportant dinner partners just a few 
ights ago: “Of course I won’t be here 
this time next year.” He convinced the 

fe, but not her husband. 

“They'll draft him,” he retorted glumly 

glumly, because he has been one of 
‘he growing group hoping for a White 
House anointment as F.D.R.’s choice. 


Silence Not Golden 


Meanwuite some of the attacks on 
Roosevelt’s “won’t talk” attitude are be- 
sinning to hurt. Consider, for instance, 
t mment of Senator Johnson of Col- 
do to the effect that it is “smart poli- 
for F. D. R. to keep quiet if he in- 

to be drafted, but not so smart if 
esn’t, for he must take the respon- 

for wrecking the Democratic 


Speeding Up War Planes 


To sprEED propucTION of war planes, 
Congress finally consented this week to 
depart from the system of 
contracts to the lowest bidder. The Army 
and Navy will be 


firms in 


awarding 


permitted to place 
orders with and third 
places in the bidding. There’s a string 
attached, however. The military must 
satisfy itself that the low bidder would 
be overloaded by the order. Industry 
representatives don’t seem to think that 
this expedient will have much practical 
effect. 


War Materials Must Wait 

Concress will shell out only 35,000,000 
at present on the President’s request that 
$15,000,000 be 
ately for the purchase of strategic war 


second 


appropriated immedi- 





“Southern Democrat” 


Inter 


af rfional 
Senator Ellison D. (“Cotton Ed”) 
Smith of South Carolina inherited 
Borah’s toga as dean of the Senate, 


having served in the upper house 
since March 4, 1909. He “walled 
out” of the Philadelphia convention 
when a negro preacher mounted the 
rostrum. He has won primaries every 
six years on a simple platform: 
Southern womanhood, white su- 
premacy, and higher prices for cot- 
ton. This plus a statement that 
Roosevelt had been ‘ 
by Cotton Ed’s wicked opponents, 
enabled him to survive the purge in 
1938. Now he wants a new “South- 
ern Democratic Party” because, first, 
he is against a third term and, sec- 
ond, he feels the New Deal threatens 


white supremacy. 


“misinformed” 


materials, War and Navy officials 
want to speed up buying report 
stocks 


vital materials considerably 


mercial in this country of many 
he low 

mal, with present prices more favor: 
than for some time past, and they wa 
that trouble both in supply and tran: 
port are likely if Europe’s war flares 
up. In addition to the $5,000,000 put up 
now, Congress seems willing to add only 
$7,500,000 for next fiscal year. 


Another Big Oil Case 
WIN, LOSE OR DRAW on the Madison « 
case in the Supreme Court, the De part 
ment of Justice is ready to 


spl ne an 


other. The new action, according to the 


grapevine, will be brought against a 


major oil companies. Civil, not crin 
nal, it will seek to enjoin the companies 
trade restraints 


from all manner of 


future. 


An “Out” for Rep. Cole? 


Oi propucers in California and Ilin 
take notice. The Cole committee of 
House may compromise with Secretar) 
Ickes by providing for federal regula 
tion of oil production in states w! 
don’t have adequate proration laws. 
is an “out” for Rep. Cole, embarrass 
by reports that the Administration | 


would die in his committee. 


Naked Decisions 

Preparep by the staff of the Attor 
Administrative 
Law, a report on the procedure of 
Federal Trade Commission criticizes 
“nakedness” of its decisions and its fa 


General's Committee on 


; 


ure to write articulating opinions w 
significant precedents are involved 

The monograph points out that th 
commissioners spend so much of the 
time attending to routine matters, whic! 
could be left to competent subordinates 
they have little time left for meaty 
explanations 

In releasing the report, one of a series 
on government agencies, the committee 
itself reserves judgment. Said the mono 
graph: “The result is that most of the 
Commission’s decisions . are of indif 
ferent value as precedents for attorneys 


and business men.” 


Sears Spanked, Too 

With A FORMAL COMPLAINT against 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., the Federal Trade 
Commission has now publicly spanked 
the four leading tire distributors for their 
burst of advertising last 
summer. Charges are similar to those 
leveled last month at Goodyear, Good 
and Firestone. FTC alleges that 
advertised prices repre 


“price-cut” 


rich, 
some of the 
sented no savings but were regular prices 


tagged as specials. In other cases they 
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«++ SUCH PREFERENCE FOR 


Stanclarc CONVEYORS 


MUST BE MERITED! 


For more than thirty years the Standard 
Conveyor Company has been helping 
American industrial leaders over the 
entire range of manufacturing and pro- 
cessing industries to lower the cost of 
product handling. Many outstanding 
advances in conveyor engineering have 
been pioneered by “StandardConveyor.” 


With so wide an experience record and 
special knowledge to draw upon, 
Standard Engineers are fully qualified 
to render valuable engineering counsel 
to production and plant executives, in- 
dustrial architects and contractors, 
concerning conveying and conveyors. 





















Call a Standard Engineer on your next 
conveyor requirement and send for bul- 
letin — “Conveyors by Standard” —a 
valuable reference book on conveying 
methods. 


STANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY 
General Offices: North St. Paul, Minn. 


Standard. 


CONVEYORS 












“THE STANDARD 
OF VALUE” 
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| legislators are making a noise but 


were savings, but FTC claims these were 
“exaggerated.” Complaints against other 
distributors are not expected. 


But Not for Cottonseed 


Extension of the food-stamp plan to 
125 cities by July 1 is practical insurance 
that funds for next fiscal year, recently 
stricken on a point of order in the House, 
will be by popular demand. 
There’s nothing doing on inclusion of 
politically-indorsed cottonseed products 


restored 


on the surplus list. 

Senator Tom Connally and other Dixie 
the 
price of cottonseed doesn’t warrant sup- 
Another objection is 
other shorten- 


port by subsidy. 
that 


ings are not made entirely of domestic- 


oleomargarine and 


ally-produced vegetable oils. 


Trimming by USHA 


Havinc mape considerable progress in 
interesting private investors in taking 


bonds of local housing authorities, thus 


| cutting down the federal loans and mak- 


ing additional money available for new 
projects, the U. S. Housing Authority 
will next tackle the problem of reducing 
its annual subsidies. 
Already USHA has 
whelming approval from local housing 
authorities for “adjustment” of subsi- 
dies. This achieved at a recent 
meeting of the American Association of 
Housing Officials, promoted behind the 
scenes by USHA, which has not yet per- 
fected details of subsidy reduction. It 
will be accomplished, however, by cut- 
ting out some of the extras enjoyed by 


obtained over- 


was 


| tenants. 





Cornfield Perennial 

Atky Gas, hardy perennial of the corn- 
fields, has new sponsorship, may be ex- 
pected to make another bid for federal 
subsidy. A group of co-operative oil 
companies in Iowa have banded together 
in a corporation, Power Alcohol Co-oper- 
ative Association. Dr. William J. Hale, 
alky-gas enthusiast previously connected 
with the ill-starred Atchison (Kans.) en- 
terprise, is the persuasive spokesman for 
the new outfit in Washington. 


Aleohol Rub 


Tue Treasury's ATTEMPT to curb high- 
test hooch by confining sale of rubbing 
alcohol made from ethyl alcohol to regis- 
tered pharmacists is spurring the sale of 
isopropyl! Retail 
druggists, to whom the ethyl monopoly 
is a gift from the gods, will protest sale 
of isopropyl for rubbing alcohol on the 


alcohol compounds. 


ground that it’s misleading to customers 
used to thinking of rubbing alcohol as 
being ethyl. 

While refusing to ban the use of iso- 
propyl in rubbing compounds, the Food 
and Drug Administration believes it 
should be explicitly labeled. 
is potable but has toxic effects which are 


Isopropy! 


' disagreeable 
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Iron Mill for Bonnevi 'o | 


Rooseve_t’s Hore of 
the iron and steel industry o1 
West Coast through use of 

from Bonneville Dam bore its 
fruit this week when 
Iron Co. of Nevada, a new 


contract wit 


expa 


the ~ 


cern, signed a 
Bonneville project, The con 
plans immediate construct 
and a cast 


Vanco 


For electric smelting r 


electric furnaces 
soil pipe foundry at 
Wash. 
the company proposes to tal 
to a total of 30,000 kw. 
two vears. On that basis, f 
capacity would be 500 tons of 
per day. 

Sierra Iron, not connected 
any of the larger steel comp 
date 
vestment of only 


an actual 
S50.000, © 
tions are expected to afford 


first major test for the muc] 


represents to 


cussed electrolytic 
substitute for the coking m« 


$2) 


pre CESS 


{page 








How to Block a Bill 


KNOWING THAT BEER AND VOTES ; 
nitely mixed in Missouri, Senator ‘ 
has effectively stymied the bill of s 
ator of Colorado to 


radio stations from receiving co! 


Johnson 


tion of any sort for advertising « 
holic beverages. After conducting 
man filibuster, Clark blocked the | 
introducing as a “rider” the contro 
anti-lynching bill which, under S$ 
rules, would have to be disposed ot 


Washington Pillbox 
Bos Tari1’s 


on convincing Washington that her 


SENATOR WIFE seems 
band’s election would give the nat 
first lady just as active as Mrs. R 
Mrs. Wheeler is in there rooting ! 


. . . Hope springs eternal, etc. R 


velt. 
Burt 
Patman has been trying for thre 
to get his chain store tax bill befor 
House Ways and Means Committe: 
he’s still trying. He hopes to wra 
hearing between now and Mar. 20 
isn’t definite . . . If there’s nothir 
name, how explain that Bankhead J 
Alabama le 
purchase land and house? Note: B 


tenant farmer, got a 


head is represented in Congress by > 
ator Bankhead and Rep. Bankhead. RB 
Marvin Jones is chairman of the H 
Agriculture Committee . . . Say, Diog 
nes—will a woman do? Marguerite | 
Hand wants a third term for Ro 
Admits she wants to keep her job 
secretary, at $5,000 a year... Rep. \ 





worth writes Jim Farley a town 
county doesn’t need a new postoffi 
more than he needs a new silk hat 
ing: “And vou ought to see my ol 


— 
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THE FIGURES OF THE WEEK 
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SLatest 


Week 
ee NE ls Contes seenn enases $000660000060600668 eeN60S 0% eeonee *110.4 
PRODUCTION 
Steel Ingot Operations (% of capacity) , , ee eo ee 67.1 
ET OE Ee ne eye ae ae 95,050 
Engineering Construction Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) $9,210 
Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours) . sean senbadeaseeuses 2,476 
Crude Oil (daily average, 1,000 bbis.)........ aw in'dt ae Sik eee ke ee 3,718 
Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tonms).............. cer eeereseceses 1,642 


TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)........+++++5 65 
All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)... .. 2... 00 es csc we eenenee ’ 39 
Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions)... ... ee ee eye $3,713 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions)................+««+5.5 aan — 
one 


Department Store Sales (change from same week of sessing POAT ec cccccecces 


PRICES (Average for the week) 


Spot Commodity Index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 —100).. : is a vk a sc ua 160.2 
Iron and Steel Composite (Steel, ton)..............+.- Pere er Tree Tre te $37.00 
Scrap Steel Composite (/ron Age, ton)...... pee anegidads *bbeeemee e000 $16.71 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.).... eeaeadees cocceee cece 11.296« 
Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)...............- saene $0.98 
Sugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.)........ we Trrerrr tT et 2.83: 
Cotton (middling %%”, ten designated markets, Ib.) . . bb eersesaceseneuar ee 10.69 
 &. § 2. & *% Serr rr eT rT TT TT ee $1.048 


Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)......... 6-0-0 cece eeeeeeee _ 18.97; 


FINANCE 
Corporate Bond Yield (Standard Statistics, 45 issues)............-+s0ssseee5 5.59% 
U. S. Bond Yield (average of all issues due or callable after twelve years)... . 2.31° 
U. S. Treasury 3-to-5 year Note Yield.......... scnenedeoneue 0.46" 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily | average)... ....++++5 ee 1.00°; 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City peeuinnnind SUMED cccsces %-%* 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)............ pes eeeee eee 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks............-- ++ ++«+++5° 19,062 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks...........--- ‘ 23,202 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks..........-- 4,309 
Securities Loans, reporting member banks.............. 1,094 
U. S. Gov’t and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting water ‘bane. 11,275 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks.............--- éunnseeaeees 3,411 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series)...........-++ee-++505 5,580 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series). .........+++++> 2,530 

STOCK MARKET (Average for the week) 
50 Industrials, Price Index (Standard Statistics)..............- seeeeeeceoes 119.2 
20 Railroads, Price Index (Standard Statistics)..............- eeeceee. eves 31.1 
20 Utilities, Price Index (Standard Statistics)......... Sccccedeseesetooscce 70.0 
90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard Statistics)............--ssseeee08 eccee 97.8 
Volume of Trading, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average, 1,000 haves). coccee 738 
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Preceding 
Week 


4113.6 


68.8 
95,985 
$8,327 
42,523 
3,688 
+1,698 


67 

43 

$4,335 

$7,403 
9° 


159.3 
$37.01 
$17.00 

11.250 
$0.98 

2.81: 

10.63: 
$1.054 
19.14 


* Preliminary, week ended February 17th. + Revised. § Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 


Month 
Ago 


121.7 


a2.2 
108,545 
$8,347 
2,572 
3,637 
1,668 


68 
44 
$4,711 
$7,405 


164.4 
$37.07 
$17.54 

12.046« 
$0.99 

2.89 

10.51¢ 
$1.096 
19.03: 


5.63°° 
2.32" 
0.49 
1.00°; 


18,979 
23,212 
4,330 
1,144 
11,324 
3,309 
5,502 
2,515 





Ago 
105.3 


62.2 
12,955 
$10,176 
2,368 
2,481 
1,235 






68 

43 

$4,128 

$7,091 
6 





140.1 
$35.97 
$15.46 

10.500 
$0.64 

2.83: 

8.89: 
$0.860 
16.70 





17,641 
22,337 
3,912 
1,195 
10,811 
3,340 
4,590 
2,453 


108.0 
26.1 
68 6 
89.1 
740 


6 Months Year 








Ago 
99.8 







53.7 
79,860 
$9,266 

2,249 
3,324 
1,448 














61 

35 
$3,637 
$6,695 


? 


—?2 









143.8 
$36.38 
$15.08 

11.250 
$0.68 

2.76 

8.50« 
$0.865 
16.16 












5.71 
2.43% 
0.63° 
1.00" 

















15,951 
21,608 
3,761 
1,346 
10,157 
3,246 
3,166 
2,587 











120.3 
30.1 
69.7 
98.1 
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Dependability is difficult 
to include in specifica- 
tions, but easy to obtain 
if you insist on General 


Electric equipment. 


ANNUAL RETURN—$17,000 
INVESTMENT—$10,000 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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PROBLEM—The manually operated color-regi 
control for THE PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER’S h; 


speed four-color rotogravure press proved to be a li: 





decli 






sug? 


decli 






ing factor in the output of the press. The prob! 






“How to obtain a larger quantity of perfect copies { 






each press run.” 


SOLUTION — After careful investigation Ge 


Electric application engineers, working with the pl. 













superintendent, suggested that photoelectric cont 






be installed to operate the color register. This cha 






was made at a cost of less than $10,000. 










RESULT — Based on the results of the first th: 


months’ operation, the savings will repay the invest- 





ment in seven months. The continued savings after th 






first seven months may be considered as dividends 






the good judgment exercised in seeking an electrical 






solution of the problem. 











These savings are made because the accuracy of the 


photoelectric control assures a much better register of 






colors, and because two four-color presses can be eco 






nomically operated in parallel, which was not true of 






the former method of operation. 


SUGGESTION — New methods and new equipm< 


that help industry to produce more and better goods at 














less cost are constantly being made available. Have 





YOU a production problem for which a satisfactory 






solution has not been found? 






Experienced General Electric sales engineers will glad!) 





co-operate with you, your consulting engineers, or tho 





supplying you with mechanical equipment, in findin: 





{uto § 


I 





successful solution of your problem—one which will 


rofitable to vou. General Electric, Schenectady, N 
P ; 












680-1 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


Performance of business index, slackening of 
decline in steel rate, and steady automobile production 


suggest that we are in tail-end of recession. 


But textile 


decline is still ahead. Rise in exports worth watching. 


Brsivess Weex’s Inpex has taken an- 
er big drop—this time 3.2 points. But 
—all by itself—is anything but alarm- 
x. Indeed, it is rather reassuring. For 
the preceding week the Index gave up 

lv 5 points. That serves to empha- 
» that the pace of the general decline 
ndustrial activity is slackening, and 
eover, there is another inference to 

e drawn: That this recession is “getting 

tself out of the way” fast. For now the 

Index is down to 110.4. And if 105—as 

Brestvess Week expects (BW—Feb10 

'\).p14)—is a resistance level for the de- 

cline, there are only another 5 or so 


wints more to go. 


{ Point Here, a Point There 


Thus, at this juncture, it becomes ex- 
gent to measure the probable duration 
f what's left of the recession—to analyze 
w long it’s going to take to put those 
e points in the past tense. And if ex- 
perience is any guide, it seems safe to say 
e are now in what might be termed the 
‘dious, drag-out phase of the business 
ne. Hereafter, steel operations may 
ip an operating point one week and 
tomobile companies curtail schedules a 
thousand cars another week. But 
there probably will not be any of those 
big, one-fell-swoop drops such as already 
ve taken place in steel—down from 
e 90°% of capacity to less than 70% 

a comparatively few weeks. 
Indeed, steel continues to confirm the 
it the general decline in business 
«lerating. Steel mills this week op- 
| at 67.1% of capacity; the week be- 
‘rate was 68.8°7; the week before 
71.7%. Each week the drop has 
ss than the preceding week. This 
And else- 


too, there are suggestions that we 


suggests deceleration. 


¢ getting into the tail-end of a recession. 


futo Sales Encouraging 
In automobiles, weekly production has 
‘ropped off a trifle. But retail sales earl) 
mth that 
facturers re-revised their schedules. 


were sO encouraging 
they decided to lower weekly as- 
s as a result of the build-up of in- 
es at the end of January (BW— 

p14); but this month they de- 


cided to let them stand. And unless 
there’s another sudden change in sched- 
ules, auto output should be a supporting 
business influence over the nearby weeks. 

Most enigmatic industry in the out- 
look is textiles. The boom in cotton con- 
sumption has reached an all-time record 
in duration. And in the trade it is gener- 
ally thought (though no one can lay sta- 
tistical hands on all the facts) that con- 
verters and middlemen are fairly well 
stocked up. So, the drop in this basic in- 
dustry is still to come (see Atlanta Re- 
gional Business Outlook, page 14). 

But developments of late have tended 
to confirm the theory that recovery in 
the durable goods industries may coin- 
cide with the major decline in textiles 


and that would he in accord w tht 
tern outlined here a month ago 
Jan27°40,ppl ; Currently, co 
tion of steel to the praatuct 
That that 


longer are 


] 
is Chose 


rate. means consume 
inventories 
still 
points below the operating rate—is pr 

Automobile co 

panies have still to complete purchase 
on 1940-model steel; and they'll be mak 


ing verbal contracts for 1941l-model rm 


enlarging 
some pickup in orders runni 


able in the near future. 


quirements in the next few months 

Now then, if steel operations reach a 
bottom some time next month and then 
rally a bit on that 
would tend to counteract the pressure on 


automobile orders, 


general employment and payrolls from 
curtailment in And 
gests that business may reach bottom i 
March or April and flatten out for a 
The bye 


ginnings of an upturn late in the second 


textiles. this sus 


month or two around the low 


quarter are not too much to expect 
stock market 


Firmness in the and 








IN THE OUTLOOK — THE RISE IN EXPORTS 
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You have to go back nearly 10 years 
—to the middle of 1930—to find a 
period in which American exports 
were as large as they are today. As 
a result of direct war demands or de- 
mands in anticipation of shipping 
difficulties, exports increased sharply 
in both December and January (as 


the spike at the extreme right of th 
curve clearly intimates). Biggest ad 
vances over a year ago were recorded 
by tertiles and textile products, tron 
and steel, various types of machin- 
ery. Though aircraft products are 
most talked of, they’re behind rau 


cotton in total two-month gains. 
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strength in copper and wheat lend sup- 
port to the conclusions that most of the 
recession is over and that from now on 
it’s largely a matter of “waiting it out.” 
It is especially noteworthy that stocks 








did not give way when British subjects 





were ordered to hand over their holdings 
of 60 American issues to the British 
Treasury (see page 55). And though 











commodities in general have not shown 
concerted strength, the burst of buying 








in both wheat and cotton should not be 
too quickly laid by as “irrational.” 
Moves such as these are frequently the 
tip-off to a broad buying wave, and com- 
modities may become a significant busi- 
ness indicator in the immediate future. 
Foreign trade, too, has assumed a new 
importance in the near-term business 
prospect. Exports in January, at the 
highest level since spring, 1930, were run- 
ning at the rate of more than $4,000,000,- 





Business Week - February ° 


000 a year (against the mo: 

yearly totals of $3,000,000,000) . \ 
would such a high level of exp: 

to lift commodity prices, but 

would contribute significant su; 
employment and payrolls in this « 
It isn’t always remembered that 

in effect, represent the employ: 
American workers by foreign cor 
But it’s still too early to count 

rate of exports to continue. 




















51,886 sq. mi pop. 16,756,000 

New Yorx—The weather holds the 
key to business conditions in this Re- 
serve district over the next 8 to 10 














weeks, for on warm temperatures and 
sunny days depends Easter shopping; 
and on Easter shopping depends, in 
turn, the volume of employment and 
payrolls in this district’s men’s and 

















women’s garment industries. 

To date, reorders for spring mer- 
chandise have slowed down as a direct 
consequence of the cold waves that 
swept the country in late January. 














Wholesale buyers are still coming to 
New York City in large numbers, but 
they are looking things over—not 
writing orders, 




















Making Clothes for Easter 





Men's clothing manufacturers are 
due for a letdown. Already they have 
produced their spring lines—in ample 
time for early Easter—and are now 
working on summer wear. But, unless 
sales are unusually good, there’s 
bound to be a lull before fall produc- 
tion begins. In women’s clothes, pro- 
ducers are not so far ahead of the sea- 
son, and the trend of retail sales from 
now through spring will determine 
factory schedules. 

In the machinery industries, ac- 
tivity has been affected by the gen- 
eral industrial reaction. At Buffalo, 
steel output is down from 90% to 
70% of capacity; but in Syracuse, the 





































drop has not been so severe, and de- 





partment store volume there has been 





running well above a year ago. In the 
district as a whole sales are under 
1939 for the first time this year. One 
bright spot is shipping. Exports have 
increased markedly (chart p. 13) and 
activity is brisk along the waterfront 






















The Regional Business Outlook 




















248,226 sq. mi pop. 12,085,000 





Attanta—Under the pressure of di- 
minishing backlogs, industrial produc- 
tion is declining in this district. But 
as yet the recession is not as sharp as 
throughout the nation—mainly be- 
cause work on rails has kept the Bir- 
mingham steel rate in the 80’s, and 
the cold wave helped to push coal out- 
put 25% above last year’s level. 

The most serious drop is still to 
come. Textile operations have already 
moderated, but now—after the long- 
est boom in history and with new or- 
ders few and far between—mills will 
begin curtailing sharply. 

Also of importance, especially at 
Easter shopping time, are the losses 
suffered by farmers in the recent cold 
wave. Winter vegetable and citrus 
producers’ income has been cut. Live- 
stock raisers, who usually pasture their 
flocks at this season, have had to use 
reserve fodder and hay; soon they 
may have to buy feed from the west. 


Economic Growth Continues 


Slow, steady industrialization, hoav- 
ever, continues as a sustaining eco- 
nomic influence. There will be another 
big development in southern Louisi- 
ana—this time a $4,000,000 Conti- 
nental Oil Co. refinery at Westlake. 
Flinkote Co. is erecting a $2,000,000 
wood working plant at Meridian, Miss. 

And this Reserve district will par- 
ticipate in the Aluminum Co. of 
America’s $30,000,000 coast-to-coast 
expansion, in the form of (1) an ad- 
dition to the newly-built Mobile, Ala., 
factory; (2) a 20% increase in capac- 
ity of the Alcoa, Tenn., metal-produc- 
ing plant; and (3) improvements in 
hydro-electric stations along the Little 
Tennessee River. 


The Regional Outlook surveys each week three of the twelve business areas of the country. 


480,438 sq. mi 
Kansas Crry—Already farmers ar: 
the fields in southern Oklahoma, 
soon this extensive agricultural re; 
will be alive with springtime actin 
But prospects are bleak. 

Though heavy winter snows 
improved pasturage and enriched 
subsoil for spring plantings of 
and other crops, the condition of | 
winter wheat stand is the worst 
record—55% of normal. 

Hog raisers are not much better « 
Prices are low and feeding is unprofi! 
able (BW—Jan27’40,p14). The con 
bination produces a vicious circle. Bi 
cause feeding is unprofitable, farm: 


sell off their pigs, and that holds prices 


down. 


Trends in Industry 


Nor do industrial — operations 
brighten the outlook. Such industries 


as meat packing, flour milling, a 
baking have tended to provide stab 
ity in payrolls throughout 1939, | 
many other operations have run bel 
1938. Competition of the unrestrict: 
Illinois oil fields caused not only « 
tailment of crude production, but als 
of refining. Despite general improve 
ment in the country, construction | 
year was below 1938, while coal n 
ing was unchanged, and zine and | 
mining—as a result of a war 5s] 
toward the year-end—were up 

a bit. 

The immediate impact of the 
tional business decline will be felt, as 
Texas (BW—Feb3'40,p14), thro 
its effect on farm prices. But with | 
wheat condition so unsatisfactory 
hardly seems possible for this dist: 
to get out of the doldrums much |! 
fore summer, if then. 
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. a . . ~ How the War Has { ffec ted 
r r 
[rade with Latin America Soars Exports to Latin America 
Special Business Week survey shows exports ae | 
making spectacular gains, with electrical equipment, iron | }\\" 
aad 
hold 


and steel lines, textiles, and chemicals among leaders. 


(AMERICA is proving to be a very made to determine exactly the effects of The 
turned 


Amer 


many | 


ble wartime market for United the war on our Latin American trade 
manufacturers. In the face of the ll 10 of the items in the table on 


skepticism that greeted early predictions this page are manufactured goods which 
competit 
strength ha been eriou 


region south of the Rio Grande petition, especially with German and by tl 


BW —Sep16°39,p53) , our exports to the — this country sells abroad in keen com 


— B < e war demand 
ist September (the first war month) British producers. With the exception of ndustrv and shipping 
‘ oH maustry om pping 
ed 24% ahead of September, 1938. radios and agricultural machinery, all of break of European he 
In October they were up 44%, in Novem- _ the items registered striking gains in al tember, the United St 


ber 58%, and in December 16%. most every country. Brazil, in both cases, practically all 
[he trend is further accentuated in’ moved against the trend by boosting its this Latin Amer 
1940. During January, South America purchases of these items from us Business Week publishes 
re than doubled imports of our goods, Best showing was made by elec tric al wh t a tud of tl 
npared with January, 1939. Argentina equipment, iron and steel lines, by office “oe Ripe gg. By 
upped its demand 226% during appliances, textiles, drugs, and industrial ilk tiles ane = ale ™ 


e first month of this year. Brazil al chemicals. Argentina chalked up the big resentative of the 


st doubled its previous January total. gest individual increase when it upped America. Actual sal 
What this means to individual busi- its demand for manufactured steel prod four war months are 





iesses in this country is best illustrated ucts—bars, rods, plates, sheets, rails, gains made by United State 
an exclusive survey of our exports in pipes, and wire—more than 600°. The compared with their sales 
specific lines which Bustness Week has drug exporters scored triumphs in both period in 1938. And to show 


tide of battle was going pre 


Europe's war, trade in the 1! 





“peace” months are compared 


Arbitration in the Americas et eid tes Oni 


OUR EXPORTS TO 
Mexico 


Cotton Manufactures. $622 
Iron & Steel Prod 3,219,2 
Radios & Parts 703 
Other Elec. Equip 1,067 
Machine Tools 1M 
Office Appliances i91 
Farm Implements 779, 
Medicinal Products 159.7 
Industrial Chemicals. 1,176 
Photographic Goods 317, 


Argentina 


Cotton Manufactures 
Iron & Steel Prod 
Radios & Parts 
Other Elec Equip 
Machine Tools 
Office Appliances 
Farm Implements 
Medicinal Products 
Industrial Chemicals 
Photographic Goods 


Brazil 


Cotton Manufactures 
Iron & Steel Prod 
Radios & Parts 
Other Elec. Equip 
Machine Tools 
Office Appliances 
Farm Implements 


Wide World 
reese oe _—y 7 > > i : p , Med roduc 
resentatives of American coun- _ sociation (whose president, Franklin ee ae 


gathered last week to celebrate E. Parker, is third from the left Photographic Goods 


opening of the Inter-American above) announced the formation of Chile 

Cotton Manufactutes 624,284 
Iron & Steel Prod ,931,018 
juarters for speedy settlement Officers, headed by Pan American Radios & Parts 224,074 
‘ ae ~ “ . ' . : Other Elec. Equip. 124,581 
mercial disputes between busi- Airways’ Chairman of the Board C. Machine Tools ..... 62,651 
: ; . , >. , : Office Appliances . 179,440 
en of the Western Hemisphere. V.W hitney, in a move to cut down Form lmplements 335 902 
Medicinal Products 126,729 
Industrial Chemicals 269,284 
165.070 


tration Center in New York— a business men’s Board of Liaison 





the advocates of arbitration had the commercial controversies and 





er cause for rejoicing this week litigation which have been on the in- Photographic Goods 








the American Arbitration As- ‘Tea : ce the outhreak of the wa? 
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Brazil and Chile, probably at the ex- 
pense of the British as well as the Ger- 
mans, who have been quite effectively 
shut out of the markets by the blockade. 

rhe withdrawal of German competition 
and the steady modernization of business 
in Latin America is responsible for the 
increase in exports of office equipment to 
all these countries. The chemical indus- 
try also upped its sales spectacularly in 
all countries except Chile. The machine 
tool industry made a record for itself 
only in Argentina and Mexico. 

There has been a great deal of talk 
about British firms which are supposed 
to be filling urgent government demands 
for war equipment with goods imported 
from the United States, so that they 
could continue to supply established ex- 
port customers from home, but soaring 
shipments in most of these lines from 
this country belie the report. 

The next six months are likely to show 
an intensification of the trade trends 
that have developed in Latin America 
since the outbreak of the war. But there 
will also be new developments 

The Inter-American Bank, with a cap- 
ital of $100,000,000, will »robably be 
established as soon as five of the Pan 
American republics ratify the plan and 
buy the share of the capital assigned to 
them. The immediate effects on business 
will be small, but in time the Bank may 
help to stabilize the currencies in the 
Pan American group of nations, 


Snags Slow Down Steel Plan 


Both Colombia and Brazil are working 
on plans to resume at least partial inter- 
est payments on their foreign debt. 
Though there is still a question of how 
far either country can go now to clear 
up its past obligations, negotiators are 
making more headway than any who 
have worked on the problem in the last 
eight vears. 

Brazil’s plan to exploit its iron ore 
and manganese resources in collaboration 
with U.S. Steel has run into difficulties, 
but observers in Rio de Janeiro believe 
that a steel industry will be developed 
though progress may be slower and less 
spectacular than anticipated when the 
$30,000,000 deal was announced last year. 

Meanwhile, 25 engineers for Bethlehem 
Steel Co. are reported to be carrying on 
extensive surveys for iron ore in Vene- 
zuela. At the same time, the Caracas 
government is pushing a huge road- 
building program requiring large quanti- 
ties of building equipment and materials. 
Some of these account for last year’s 
bulge in our exports to Venezuela. 

There is little basis for the new scare 
about Japanese competition in Latin 
America. In 1934 and 1935 when the 
Nipponese made spectacular efforts to 
capture a big slice of the Latin American 
market for themselves, they never 
gained as much as 5% of any really big 
market. Since then, their share has de- 


clined again. 
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Morgan Incorporates for Flexibili 


Tax advantage and improved public relati 


seen as chief reason for change from private sts 


Institution will have more 


Tue Corner, in financial parlance, is the 
building which squats incongruously at 
the southeast corner of Broad and Wall 
Streets, New York. As a building, it’s a 
pigmy in a neighborhood of giants, but as 
an address it’s quite the opposite. For 
The Corner, 23 Wall St., houses J. P. 
Morgan & Co. 

Anything that happens at The Corner 
makes news, and there has been news 
there the last few days. The $670,000,000 
banking house, founded some 80 years 
ago by J. Pierpont Morgan the elder, is 
to incorporate as a state bank under the 
laws of New York. The change is to be 
effective Apr. 1. 

Don’t be surprised if J. P. Morgan & 
Co., Inc., henceforth is known as the 
second bank in the United States with 
more directors than it has customers 

First National of New York heretofore 
has been the one and only). 

The Morgan partners, in a typically 
dignified but not too informative an- 
nouncement, revealed their plans but not 
their reasons. All the New York part- 
ners will become directors of the new 
bank. It will have $20,000,000 of paid-in 
capital and $20,000,000 of paid-in sur- 
plus. Drexel & Co. of Philadelphia, affili- 
ated with the House of Morgan since 


directors than custom 


1871, will turn its commercial 
business over to J. P. Morgan & ¢ 
and will function as investment 
firm and New York Stock E 


member. 


Something of a Formality 


The motives behind the cha: 
mostly those raised by tax prob! 
herent in a partnership, and the 
is, in a certain sense, a formal 
House of Morgan, as a_ publi 
of a private bank, won't let di 
bars and invite in anyone who | 
to start a checking account. It » 
tinue to do very much the kind « 
mercial banking business it has ; 
done—as depository for a limit: 
ber of very large clients. 

It is quite true that state ban} 
transact business as trustee, a p 
which is denied private banks 
York. It also is true that J. P. \ 
& Co., Inc., would be entitled 
the Federal Deposit Insurance ¢ 
but it would be a bit ludicrous t 
Morgan’s depositors insuranc 
$5,000 on their funds. And inc 
tion would limit liability of partn 

None of these reasons, howevet 
appear as important as the benefits 


The House on the Corner 
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Next on the List: the Movies 


When Representative Martin Dies 
returned to Washington last week, 
after a long illness, he promptly told 
eporters that he was concerned with 
the unhealthy attitude movie pro- 
ducers are taking over the forthcom- 


ng Pacific Coast investigation by 





. dome 
the House Committee Inve stigating 


said 


Dies 


industry 


Un-American Activities 
he believed the 
should be investigated thoroughly, 
that the 
might shortly look into the activities 


movie 


and intimated committee 


of consumer grou ps 





ng to the new corporation in respect to 
taxes and public relations. As to taxes, 
neorporation assures continuity of in- 
vested capital (whereas in a partnership 
the firm in effect dissolves on the death 
of a partner, pays out the proportionate 
nterest of the deceased to his estate, and 
forms once again either with or without 
new capital). Settlement of the estate of 
a stockholder is flexible, from a 
taxation point of view, than is that of a 


more 


partner. 


Loses Embarrassing Mystery 


On the side of public relations, incor- 
of the 
mystery which tends to exist in the pub- 
lie mind bank, par- 
ticularly when that private bank’s oper- 
ations dwarf most of the public banks in 
the world. In no small degree, this pre- 


poration should remove some 


toward a private 


sumption of vast secret operations has 
motivated the various investigations to 
which the firm’s affairs have been sub- 
jected in recent years. 

Incorporation will result, among other 
things, in sale of the stock exchange 
seats of J. P. Morgan, son of the founder 
and head of the firm, and of Junius 
Morgan. Had this been done a couple of 
years back, the firm 
spared some of the embarrassment en- 
tailed by the Richard Whitney failure. 

George Whitney, Richard’s brother, is 
a Morgan partner, and the firm would 


W ould hav e been 


have been more or less in the limelight 
many event. However, if the firm hadn’t 
been an exchange member, those of its 


partners who had knowledge of 
Richard Whitney's financial plight would 
for failure to 
And Rob 


have 


some 


not have been criticized 
report to the stock exchange 


ert M. Hutchins 


as a “public 


would not quit 
stock 
exchange in a huff over refusal of his 
request that the Big Board discipline the 


Morgan partners for their negligence 


governor” of the 


Also, to some extent, it may be that 
incorporation will eliminate some of the 
criticism by federal officials of the na 
ture of the ties between J. P. Morgan 
& Co., and Morgan Stanley & Co., the 
investment banking offshoot. Commer 
cial banks, under the federal Banking 
Act of 1933, can’t indulge in investment 
banking, and the lawyers may see a wider 
divorcement through incorporation. That, 
however, is probably a minor consider 
ation if, indeed, it is any at all. 

It is probably true that 
poration acknowledges the fact that the 


also incor 
day has passed when the big private 
bankers were financial agents extraordi- 
nary for most of the governments of the 
world. Whereas J. P Morgan & Co. was 
financial agent for the British govern- 
ment in this country during the last war, 
the firm announced early in the present 
conflict that it would have no part of it 
(remembering, perhaps, how often it has 
been said that the international bankers 
got us into the last one). 

J. P. Morgan, although he hasn’t the 
largest partnership share in the firm 
by a long shot, will continue as head 
man in the incorporated set-up. How the 


stock will be 
partnership interests 

Estate of Charles 
Thomas W. Lamont, 34.2 
gan 9.1 R ( Lefiingwell 
F. D. Bartow, 2.9 J.S. Morgan 
Arthur Anderson, 1.9 George W) 
1.9%; H. P. Davison, 1.9 
Dickey, 0.9%, and Thomas $S 
o.6° when these fig 
Edward Hopkinson’s 
ported as 


a cle het 


divided 


ures were pu 1 


nterest Was 


U. S. Bookkeeping Hit 


Morgenthau, meeting thrust 
by Byrd, advises Congress to give 
Treasury control over agencies. 
Week Bureau 
Political and other uses will be made of 
submitted to the 


WasHIncton (Business 


the report Senate by 


the Treasury showing that borrowers 


from 31 government credit agencies are 
n default $1,053,742 488 in prim ipal and 
outstanding paid 


of $24.970.549. 


interest on total loans 
in part, or paid in full 
831, as of June 30, 1939 
Submitted in 
Senator Byrd, the 


; 


response to a resolution 
~ponsored by report 
gave the gentleman from Virginia an op 
portunity to comment caustically on the 
hodgepodge which tends to conceal the 
true condition of government accounts 
The Senator also used the document to 
President 
pretends an increase in the present p ible 
debt of $45,000,000,000 can be 


averted by draining %700,000,000 


remind all concerned that the 


limit 
from 
into the 
Byrd in 
sists, should investigate such juggling 
Besides making a field day for the 
critics of the Administration’s fiscal poli 


these unattached corporations 


Treasury Congress, Senator 


cles and practices, the report also gave 





Uncle Sam, Lender: 
His Balance Sheet 
sneer for the 31 fed 


eral agencies and corporations looks 
like this: 


Dive BALANCH 


ASSETS 
Loans $8.7 31,000,000 
Capital stocks owned 557,000,000 
Property owned 1,549,000 ,000 
Investments 794,000,000 
Cash 


Other Assets 


733,000,000 
831,000,000 
Total Assets $14,195,000,000 
LIABILITIES 
Bonds, Notes, and Debentures 
Guaranteed by U. § $6.7 36,000,000 
Not guaranteed 187,000,000 
Proprietary Capital 
Owned by Treasury 
Privately owned 


4,284,000,000 

1,331,000,000 

Reserves for losses and 
depreciation 

Other Reserves 

Other Liabilities 


795 ,000 ,000 
196,000 ,000 
666,000,000 


Total Liabilities $13,195,000,000 




















is Booklet Offers Many Practical Idea: 
For Saving Time In The Office 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE 
erm COPY TODAY! 


“Ways to Save Time in an Office’’ names definite jobs 
on which both time and money might be saved by 
practical analysis. For your copy, telephone the local 
Burroughs office; or, if you prefer, write direct on your 
own letterhead to Burroughs at Detroit, Michigan. 


\ 


972 


aa? ire 


Statisti« al re on 


eTiods a 
J rv 
© Prod, 

duced with 


Today’s need for saving time and money 
in office work led Burroughs to assemble 
the ideas contained in this booklet—and to offer 


it gratis to executives interested in the subject. 


“Ways to Save Time in an Office” proved so 
helpful in suggesting how to locate and eliminate 
the useless, costly handicaps that slow up work in 
the office, that it has already been reprinted four 
times. Executives the country over have not only 
told us how much they have profited by the intor- 
mation it contains, but a great many have asked for 
extra copies for their associates. 

BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 

6114 SECOND BOULEVARD, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Burroughs 
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Secretary Morgenthau an opportunity to 
pul up to Congress various suggestions 
for better organization of fiscal affairs. 
While piously observing that “no books 
of account can be devised which would 
disclose the true value of public expen- 
ditures from a social and economic stand- 


p* 
emphasis that if Congress would author- 


t,” the secretary noted with suave 


ize some changes in the routine of the 
public business some of the present rea- 
sons for resorting to the corporate form 
might disappear. He also said that some 
of the objections to the use of the corpo- 
rate form might be overcome if Congress 
adopted a uniform policy governing the 
relations of these corporations to the 
Treasury, the Budget Bureau, the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, and the Civil 
Service Commission 

Morgenthau suggested that the stock 
of these corporations be vested in the 
Secretary of the Treasury, that he should 
be given a voice in the issuance or sale 
of the securities, and that he be author- 
ized to require periodic appraisals of 
their assets and liabilities. He also recom- 
mended periodic post-auditing of their 
accounts under the direction of the 
Comptroller General, employing public 
accountants for the purpose. 

The secretary also proposed adoption 
of a uniform policy with respect to pay- 
ment by these corporate agencies of divi- 
dends or otherwise reimbursing the 
Treasury for the use of public money. 
What’s more, he said that Congress might 
at least permit the Treasury to set up ap- 
propriation accounts so as to distinguish 





Taking No Chances 





> 





A heavy wire net was stretched 
across the face of Boulder Dam last 
week and lowered into Boulder Lake 
as a precautionary measure—just im 
case somebody should have ideas 
about blowing it up. Officials deny 
discovering evidence of any such 
plet, but they're taking no chances. 


between current operating expenses and 
capital outlays for loans, investments, 
capital stock subscriptions, ete. 

Not so disconcerting as it appears is 
the bald figure of defaults 
$1,053,742,488. The lending agencies have 
indicated that they expect to 
$570,140,125 of this. There is a little mat 
ter of $193,549,952 on which the agencies 


totaling 


recover 


have made no estimate of recoverable 
value. But if it is assumed that this sum, 
too, will be repaid, the default of over a 
billion boils down toa prospective ae tual 
loss of $290.052.411. 

Senator Byrd chided the Treasury for 
taking the credit agencies’ own appraisal 
of their assets (table, p. 17). He was re- 
minded that not a penny was provided to 
defray the cost of inquiry which, if reck- 


oned, probably totals at least $200,000, 


ICC Decrees 2¢ Fare 


B. & O. victory is blow to 
sliding scale experiment made by 
other eastern railroads. 


Commerce Commis- 
that 


roads can experiment with an experiment 


INTERSTATE 
has decided 


THe 
sion the eastern rail 
no longer. This puts the roads in a pretty 
fix, For their basic coach fares must be 
reduced Mar. 24 from a 24¢ to 2¢ per 
mile maximum, and continuation of their 
round trip sliding 
threatened. 

Originally, these roads, in July, 1938, 
obtained permission from the ICC to 
tilt the basic fare from 2¢ to 24¢ a mile 
for a period of 18 months (BW—Jul19 
'39,p6). The trial period was due to ex 
pire last month, but the roads hurried 
to the ICC and argued for its retention 
until Oct. 31 on the ground that they 
wanted further time to experiment with 
the sliding scale of round trip passenger 
coach fares which they had instituted 
last June (BW—Jun3'39,p14) as a varia- 
tion on the basic 24¢-a-mile-rate struc- 
ture. Under the sliding scale, round trip 
fares ranged from 2.25¢ a mile (for the 
first 100 miles) down to 1.7¢ a mile (for 
901 miles and more). 


B. & O. Backs Lower Fare 


Alone among the 25 carriers involved, 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad opposed 
retention of the higher basic fare. Led 
by “Uncle Dan’l” Willard, its president, 
the B. & O. maintained that a straight 2¢ 
a mile fare was juicier bait to lure. pas- 
sengers than the 24¢ one with the sliding 
scale feature. In fact, Mr. Willard even 
looks fondly upon a 1.5¢ fare as a means 
of meeting bus and auto competition. 

B. & O. had staunch supporters among 
the ICC commissioners. During the hear- 
ings Chairman Eastman took the car- 
riers to task for experimenting with the 
sliding scale at the same time they were 
experimenting with the higher basic fare. 

It was freely admitted on all sides 


scale scheme is 





‘ 
ApMIRAI Emory S Land, chairman 
of the Maritime 


scrutinizes a model of a liner which 


Commissior 


will be placed in passenger service 
from San Francisco to the Orient 
but which can be easily and quickly 
converted into a fully-equipped air 
craft carrier. Two of the liners, on 
which the commission will soon ac 
cept bids, will be built. Thev wil 
be the largest ships ever to be con 
structed by a domestic yard: 759 
feet overall, 98.2-foot beam, 
and will make 24 knots. 
Smokestacks will be on the star 


board (right) side, as they are on 


85.000 


tons, 


naval aircraft carriers, so as to 
leave an unobstructed top deck. By 
stripping and extending this plat 
full-size flight 


“burning out” the up 


form, it becomes a 
deck. By 
rights of a lower deck, which be 
comes a hangar, and installing an 


elevator, the change is complete 











that the experience of the higher fare 
was naturally distorted, first by the ad 
vent of the New York World's Fair, and 
second by the sliding scale arrangement 
It was similarly admitted the extra 4¢ 
didn’t yield the $29,961,000 additional in 
passenger revenues originally expected 

The ICC decision was entirely 
pected by the petitioning roads, and up 
set their apple cart plenty. And this week, 


unex 


while they were deciding what action 
to take—whether to appeal the decision, 
work for a retention of part of the sliding 
scale arrangement, or let matters lie for 
a time—this much was certain. Pullman 
fares of 3¢ a mile maximum remain un 
changed; basic coach fares 
would revert to 2¢ a mile maximum next 
month. And the fate of the sliding scale 


scheme is uncertain, since the top round 


passenger 


trip rate is automatically lowered from 
2.25¢ to 2¢ a mile. But nominally, the 
scheme is Mar. 24 
along with the 24¢ fare. Conceivably a 
salvaged, since round 


due to expire on 
portion could be 
trip fares for distances over 450 miles 
cost less than 2¢ a mile at present. 




















Two Flops for FHA 


Rental division’s first finan- 
cial failures result from St. Louis 
and Dallas projects. 


Arter five years’ operation during which 
about 120 projects have been completed, 
the Federal Housing Administration’s 
rental housing division has experienced 
its first two financial failures. The Ste- 
vens Project in Dallas was foreclosed by 
the mortgage holders late last year, and 
FHA took title to the property about a 
month ago. And last week the 354-unit 
Manhasset Village project in St. Louis 
was foreclosed by trustees under the 
mortgage. This, too, will probably be 
turned over to FHA. 

It is understood that a few other 
FHA-insured rental projects are in dif- 
ficulties and may be foreclosed soon. 

Failure of the $1,600,000 St. Louis 
project can be attributed in large part 
to local unpopularity. The press aired 
charges that there had been dishonesty 
in obtaining a building permit and that 
construction was unsafe and _ non-fire- 
proof. It is generally admitted that the 
architectural design is barracks-like. 

A major difficulty of the Dallas proj- 
ect was the fact that it was completed 
after the rental season and the owners 
were unable to carry it. For the past 
year FHA has required that owners 
have sufficient funds to carry their proj- 





ects for a year, but this was not re- 
quired on the earlier projects. 

Both the Dallas and St. Louis projects 
had somewhat higher rentals than FHA 
is permitting at present—about $16 per 
room per month in St. Louis and $14 in 
Dallas. When it took over the Dallas 
project, FHA reduced the rent to about 
$12 and farmed out the operation to a 
management company by competitive 
bidding. It is probable that a similar 
procedure will be followed in the case 
of the St. Louis project. 

Because the 20% equity of the owner 
is wiped out and because FHA pays a 
lower interest rate than the former 
owner, FHA is not likely to lose any 
money, provided the building can be filled 
at the reduced rentals 


Cotton Flunks a Test 


It isn’t valuable in asphalt 
roads, but other new uses are 
found to be successful and sound. 


One BIG ine for increased use of cotton 
blew up last week, a mere flash in the 
pan. Oscar Johnston of Scott, Miss., 
president of the National Cotton Council 
of America, announced that cotton fabric 
was not sufficiently durable to be valu- 
able in construction of asphalt highways 
(BW—Jul29°39 p26) . 

The council had employed Dr. Gibb 
Gilchrist, engineering dean at Texas Agri- 
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cultural and Mechanical College, to 
experiments. The results of the dear 
searches were accepted by the cou 
meeting in New Orleans, and Mr. J 
ston said they were not such as “to 
tify . . . insisting that the National H 
way Commission make use of cotton 
ric as part of an asphalt road.” 


Helps Prevent Erosion 


Gilchrist reported that cotton mat 
curing concrete highways were “si 
and economical”; that cotton fabri 
useful for prevention of erosion in 1 
constructed highways. He also re 
mended use of the fabric in constru 
of irrigation canals and ditches 

Dr. L. W. Bass, assistant direct: 
the Mellon Institute for Industrial | 
search, reported development of a fi 
sweeping compound with cotton lint 
quiring less oil than present compour 
The product has been patented, and 
institute is planning to license man 
turers, devoting the proceeds to furt 
research. 

Other uses for cotton discussed 
council meetings or presented in pri 
form included cotton for houses, for | 
coverings, for stabilizing road cuts 
fills, for shading and otherwise protect 


tree seedlings, for use in fumigating | 


bacco plants, for bags for peanuts, 
covering beehives, and for manufact 
ing plastics. 

The marketing section of the Agri 
tural Adjustment Administration, 

















Private Slum Clearance in Philadelphia 





When Benjamin Mason, Philadelphia Negro, picked the 
lucky horse in the Trish Sweepstakes, he and his wife 
decided to use most of the $150,000 prize money to build 
a model block of low-rent homes for people of their race. 
The Mason family held ground-breaking ceremonies on 
Lincoln's birthday, and city, county, and state officials 
gathered to address the crowd at the celebration. When 
the check for $150000 was received from Treland, 











~ 
Mason first paid back $2,100 he had received in rel 
payments and set aside $57,500 for income taxes. Aft 
buying a small home for his family, he then set out 

rehabilitate a whole block of dismal Philadelphia slun 
The project will contain six one-family homes of 

rooms each and sixty apartments of from two to fi 
rooms. All will be centrally heated, air-conditioned, a) 
insulated, will have indirect lighting and refrigerato 
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E raise this question for the benefit of certain 
advertisers who are paying expensive tribute 
to a basically false idea. 

Their intentions are excellent. They want the 
biggest market possible for the fewest dollars. It 
is their method that misses .. . at a vital point 

They believe that rural America can be sold by 
using urban publications . . . because portions of 
their circulations fall into rural areas. 

How misleading this can be is shown by a re- 
cent readership check in 7,436 rural homes, which 
any Country Gentleman representative will be 
glad to review with you at any time. 

More important than what happens in rural 
reading, however, is why it happens. For that, you 
need only go behind the tremendous importance 
of agriculture’s people as a buying group today. 

See them as a living group...and you see 
something found in no other group so large. These 
people have a single common interest in a single 
common business. They are linked in a common 
livelihood. 

Because Country Gentleman serves this liveli- 
hood interest, with so much impact and so much 
authority, it holds a place in these people’s lives 
so vital that any other printed pages must auto 
matically fall a poor second to it. 

You can no more sell agricultural America with- 
out using Country Gentleman than you could 


sell urban America by using it alone! 


GOUNTHY 
GENTLEMAN 


NATIONAL SPOKESMAN FOR AGRICULTURE 
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booklet distributed at the New Orleans 
session, pointed out that the durability of 
cotton duck for battleship decks first sug 
gested use of cotton materials for roofs 
and side walls of buildings (BW—Oct2s 
"39 p20) 

The AAA reported that 


cotton fabric is being tried in an effort to 


a close-mesh 


control blue mold, a disease affecting to 
bacco. Seed beds are fumigated, and cot- 
ton fabric is then utilized to retain the 


fumes. 


A Statler for Chicago 


Building embodying “last 
word” will be first job of kind 
since the boom days. 


Orentne of New York's Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel (Oct. 1, 1931) in the teeth of the 
nation’s severest slump, marked the end 
of a spectacular building era. Up to the 
day of the big bust, hotel sold 
so fast that the problem was to keep 


construction 


bonds 
speeded to the tempo of 
Hotel men hate to recall what 
The 
result’ was sufficiently searing to pre- 
vent any wave of hotel building from that 
gray Oct. 1 to the present 
Now comes the break 
last week that the Statler hotel system 
hotel 


rooms 


financing 


happened when the orgy ended 


It was revealed 
building a new 


1.500 
The exact 


would soon start 
in Chicago. It is to have 
around $5,000,000 


and cost 


location has not been announced but it 
is known that 
are practically set. It will be somewhere 
on North Michigan Ave. in 
town district 

The Statler chain has long wanted a 
Management of the 

that the 
the craving 


negotiations for the site 


the down- 


hotel in Chicago 


system has decided time has 


come to satisfy There are 
owners of hotels in Chicago who would 
feverishly avid, to 


To all offers the 


be glad, not to say 
sell their properties 


answer was, “No. 


Preferred Entirely New Structure 


The reason was a determination that 
Chicago's Statler would be the last word 
Every room will be air conditioned. The 
planners felt that conditioning had _ pro- 
gressed to a point where it would be 
better to build a 


structure 


modern system into 
attempt the 
build 


leaders 


(BW 


a new than to 


job of altering an older 
hotels 
in air-conditioning 
Jult 2? par) 

Plans for the new Statler are 
It will be 18 to 20 stories high, 
will have valuable rental space for shops 
along Michigan. A be built 


in. This will be the first big construction 


costly 


ing. Statler have been 


installations 


being 


drawn 
garage may 


project in downtown Chicago since com 
pletion of the Field Building in 1934 
Chicago’s Statler will complement units 
New York, Detroit, St. 
Cleveland, Buffalo. 


operating in 


Louis, Boston, 
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U.S. Coins Get Their Annual Test 





Mrs. Nellie Tayloe Ross, director of 
the Philadelphia Mint, 
pointed by President Roosevelt this 
head Treasury's 


Assay Committee, which last week 


was ap- 


up the 


year to 


tested the coins minted during the 


past year. An annual event, two out 


of every 10,000 coins are weig 
and each must assay 900 parts s 
Mrs. Ros 


shown here examining the Heu 


to 100 parts copper. 


Assay Balancer which is used in 
coin-weighing. It records weight 
small as 1/3,000,000th of an ow 





Coal Price Minimums Due Soon 


New set of schedules under Guffey-Vinson Act 
expected to bring a new crop of court actions and, 
perhaps, a final test of the law’s constitutionality. 


Grape A optimists predict minimum 
coal by 
date in 


Hearings were completed 


prices for bituminous 


others put the 


mine 

March, 
April or later 
20, and 


started 


w“ hile 


arguments on excep- 
Feb. 14, the last day for 
filing briefs with the Bituminous Coal 
Division of the Department of the In- 


Jan oral 


tions 


terior, now charged with administration , 


of the Guffey-Vinson Act. With these 
arguments out of the way, and provided 
no further time extensions are granted, 
task of 
completing their digest of 25,692 pages of 
1.702 exhibits- 
briefs, petitions, and 
distributors, 


examiners then have only the 


testimony and exclusive 
of supplement:ey 
arguments—by producers, 


consumers and representatives of the 


before announcing the new 
Secretary Ickes 


that speed is the watchword 


Division 
schedules announces 

The new prices, when announced, will 
have been over two years in the making. 
Their promulgation is provided for in 
the Bituminous Coal (Guffey-Vinson) 
Act of 1987, which went into effect April 
26 of that vear and expires April 25, 1941. 
The National Bituminous Coal Commis- 


sion—under the terms of the law 
nounced regional price schedules on | 
basis of production costs late in 1937 
Those schedules were abrogated by 
commission on Feb. 26, 1938, after s« 
eral courts had granted injunctions 
the ground that proper public hearing 
had not been held (BW—Feb19°38.p 
The immediately — start: 
rk on new schedules and by the « 


commission 


of 1988 had proceeded far enough to « 
the first of a series of hearings to « 
relate the prices proposed by competit 
preducers in common market areas 
Failure of a 


reach a coordination solution resulted 


number of districts 


the commission taking over the work 
March, 1989. Final 


were approved, subject to hearings 


coordinated pr 


fore the commission handed the torcl 
the Interior Department’s Bitumin 
Coal Division July 1, 1939, as a res 
of a reorganization program by 
President. The heart 
on the prices July 24, 1939, these fina 
coming to an end Jan. 20. 


division began 


Barring major changes in the propos 


schedules, which are unlikely, the 
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$15,000 


ANNUALLY IN 


NEW PROFITS 


yw BY ELIMINATING 


LAZN 
DOLL DRS 


@ Imagine, $15,000 annually in new 





nytt steel Fee + 
wares ' 





nae RLS 
ee pee A ety 
. ape tieti nidis, 


profits from the same volume of busi- 
ness simply by eliminating the “lazy 
dollars” that were unknowingly and 
needlessly upping the cost of “owning” 
an inventory. Any business can reduce 
inventory carrying charges, storage 
costs, obsolescence “ rite-offs, out-ol- 


stock “lost” orders, production delays, 





needless taxes, frozen capital ills and 
kindred hidden costs that are spotlight- 
ed by Kardex Stock Control Svstenmis, 











HOW YOU CAN ELIMINATE 
“LAZY DOLLARS” 


If you would like to vet the full facts on 
how the Appleton Electric Company ts 
be ing served by its Kardex Stock Con- 
trol System simply mail the coupon. 
We 1] se “nd you a free copy of our new 
booklet which completely details the 
operation and benefits of Kardex Stock 
Control in eliminating “lazy dollars” 


for new profits. There is no obligation. 


SEE HOW THE APPLETON ELECTRIC 

CO. HAS STEPPED UP INVENTORY 

TURNOVER AND REDUCED UNDER- 

STOCK AND OVERSTOCK CONDI- Remington Rand Inc... Dept. BW a: 

TIONS WITH A KARDEX STOCK | #0 Washington Street, Buffalo, N.Y 
CONTROL SYSTEM. | Please send me your new book, “Get Those 


| Profit Stealing Lazy Dollars Out of Your Inven 
tory.” No obligation, of course! 


+] 
| I MAIL THIS COUPON FOR THE CONVINCING FACTS! 





Signed 


Remington Rand Inc. 


Se. & No. 
Buffalo e New York 


City & State 
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INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


Day after day — year after year — wind and sun, rain and 
snow, heat and cold, are WEARING, WEATHERING and 
WASTING away a large share of the profits of industrial 
America — profits that in many cases might be saved by 
the application of more efficient and longer-lasting build- 
ing and maintenance materials. 


CAREY PRODUCTS of Asphalt, Asbestos and Magnesia 
have been serving industry for over 67 years. In the reduc- 
tion of maintenance costs of roofs, sidewalls, floors and the 
protection against loss of heat in boilers, piping, tanks, etc., 
these Carey Products have made notable savings for many 
leading industries. To help you check 
profit leaks, we have prepared a book 
that will be mailed upon request. 


THIS BOOK TELLS HOW 
TO REDUCE PROFIT LEAKS 


Guides you in making a complete check 
of your plant from roof to basement... 
tells where to look for waste in power 
production and in building maintenance 
. . » how to stop this waste. This book 
should be on the desk of every factory 
executive. It is yours for the asking. 
Write Dept, 29 for your copy today. 



























BUILT-UP and PREPARED ASPHALT ROOFINGS 
ROOF PAINTS, COATINGS, CEMENTS 
HEAT INSULATIONS 
ASBESTOS-CEMENT PRODUCTS 
CORRUGATED SIDING & ROOFING 
INDUSTRIAL FLOORING @ BUILDING INSULATION 
EXPANSION JOINTS @ WATERPROOFING MATERIALS 











To make these money-saving products readily available, a nationwide service and 
distribution organization is at your command, Its experienced personnel will assist 
you in solving your maintenance problems. A nearby representative will call at 
your request. 















THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY =- Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Dependable Products Since 1873 






BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





ASPHALT, ASBESTOS AND MAGNESIA PRODUCTS FOR INDUSTRY 





$4.32 delivered. 
| 
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mine prices are expected to 


around 11l¢ a ton higher than the 
tion in the April-December pet 
1937. In other words, the average 

tion for all coal subject to the Act 

is supposed to just equal the averag 
of production, works out at $2.07 
ton, compared with $1.964 in the 
months of 1937. Adding an a 
freight charge of $2.25 would ma 


| delivered cost of bituminous coal! 


per ton under the new schedules 
average, of course, includes both d 
tic coal at higher prices and ind 
at lower than the average, the cor 
tion coming out at $2.07 at the mi: 


Plenty of Opposition 

The fate of the new schedules, 
they are announced, is another matt 
speculation. While the bituminous 
try has fond recollections of the r 
of price-fixing under NRA and by 
large still hopes for benefits, a substa 
group of operators last year start 
campaign for modification of the Act. | 
these objectors must be added ope 
dissatisfied with certain specific | 
or groups of prices. 

Many individual consumers and 
sumer groups have registered their 
position. It seems likely, therefore, | 
announcement of the schedules will 
cipitate a shower of court actions w 
may result in a final test of the Act 
constitutionality. The Supreme ( 
sidestepped that question last year i: 
Atlanta case by stating that since p 
had not gone into effect the city had 
been injured and therefore could 
maintain an action. 


Cheese Gets Bigger 


Processing is big factor in 
increased consumption and _ in 
industry’s geographic expansion. 


SOUTHERN newspapers cheer new ¢! 
The other day a Dallas editorial brag; 
of Texas as sixth state in output 
cheese, pointed out that Wisconsin 
to have almost a monopoly. Tw 
years ago Wisconsin made about 
of all United States cheese; in 195+ 
made less than 47°. But—Wiscons 
making more pounds of cheese than « 
before. Per capita consumption of « 
in the United States climbed fron 
lb. in 1859 to 3.5 Ib. in 1920. By 
this figure had soared to 5.58 Ib 
this year about 6 Ib. will probal 
eaten. 

The decided increase, multiplie 
the growth of population, has dev 
a cheese industry that is natior 
Twenty years ago it was for all 
tical purposes confined to Wis 
New York, and Ohio. The shift 
brought 12 or 24 evenly spaced 
checks each year to thousands of ! 
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138, and 12 states west 
more than 70,000,000 
rtance the top cheese making 
v are: Wisconsin, New York, Illinois, 
ina, Oregon, Texas, Ohio, Califor 
Michigan, Minnesota, Idaho, and 


\[issouri. 


states 


{44 Accelerates Shift 
Milk middle 


se factories grumble that 
1938 
subsidy to compete with 
Adjustment Admin 
unquestionably 
They 


acres from 


suppliers of western 
farm re 
measures since give southern 
ers a 
em. Agricultural 
ition have 
eded up the shift 
the farmer to divert his 


tton or tobacco, pay him to plant soil 


laws 
southward 


nserving crimson clover or lespediza 
r some other rich 
ita fields. So he 
to put a few dairy cows out to graze. 
But the 
South had 
\AA, and in the 
trade would have 
AAA, though less rapidly 
The irate midwesterner 


ith, have to 


forage crop in non 


has every cash incen- 
dairving toward 
before the 


movement of 
started long 
opinion of the cheese 
occurred without the 
would, in 
blame a large share of 
the development on the promotion of 
eese from a minor food 
When the industry found out 
process cheese to make attractive 
more 


major 
how to 


to a 


it more 
and 
something 
halted 


to the average housewife 
profitable to the 
tarted that could no 


than a glacier. 


Kraft Adds to Cheese Kingdom 
Processed cheese began selling well 
after the World War. When Idaho farm- 
ers, hard hit by potato and grain crop 
failures in 1923, asked for help in start- 
ing a cheese industry, J. L. Kraft sent 
chnical men out to help, agreed to 
take the first ten years’ output. 

It worked out so well that Kraft fol- 
lowed the same pattern with several 
ell-adapted regions in the South and 
Southwest. The upshot that he 


retail grocer, 


more be 


was 


HOW 10 SAVE 


On Vauling Covid / 


@® DO AS TRUCK USERS in more than 100 lines of business 
have done—adopt the Fruehauf Truck-Trailer method of hauling. 
The chances are great that you, too, will make substantial savings. 


A 





@® THE WORLD'S 
OLDEST AND LARGEST 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
TRUCK-TRAILERS 


* * + 


To start with... Everyone knows that a horse 
can carry only a few hundred pounds on its 
back, whereas it can pull many times that 
much. In fact, it is easy for the horse to pull 
a wagon loaded with a ton or more. 


The same with a truck... When coupled to 
a Trailer and used as a mechanical horse, it, 
too, can pull far more than it can carry. 


You save on first cost . . . Instead of buying a 
truck with the capacity needed to carry your loads, you 
select a smaller truck, add a Fruehauf Trailer and pu// 
your loads. The smaller truck and Fruehauf Trailer will 
cost far less to buy than the large truck —on an average 
one-third less. 


You save on gas ... Your fuel cost will be as much 
as 30 less — because the truck you use to pull your 
Fruehauf Trailer is smaller 


Upkeep costs are less . . . Savings on parts and 
service for the smaller truck may run as much as 35 


Smaller depreciation . . . The smaller truck will 
cost only one-half as much. You'll have a smaller in- 
vestment write-off. As to the Trailer, a Fruehauf is good 
for ten years or more. 


Smaller replacement cost . . . When you replace 
the smaller truck, you save again. 


“Shuttle’’ operation - « « With one truck you can 
handle several Trailers. You leave only the Trailers to be 
loaded or unloaded and use the truck to do a full-time 
job of pulling first one and then another of the Trailers 
ready to be moved. Your truck works almost constantly 


Facts for you... You can get all the facts by send- 
ing for the booklet ‘Executive Thinking."’ It's yours 


upon request. 
* * * 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY + 


Sales and Service in Principal Cities 


DETROIT 


For every seven families in 
the United States there is 


one truck at work transport- 
ing food, clothin and 
other commodities. Trucks 
contribute greatly to the 
comfort and well- 

being of all 

Americans. 


FRUCHAUF TRAILERS 


Engine CCA fra hanipouadion 


annexed a large number of states to his 
cheese kingdom. Today Kraft Cheese Co. 
which until Jan. 1, 1940, Kraft- 
Phenix Cheese Corp.) has eight fac- 
ries in Mississippi, six in Texas, four 
three in Tennessee, two in 
apiece in Alabama, 
North Carolina, and South 
Borden, Swift, Shefford have 
spread in the same general directions. 
Processing and the consequent pack- 
t, which made possible the strong 
ressure of modern advertising, are un- 
stionably responsible for the huge in- 
ise in cheese consumption 


was 


\rkansas, 
Oklahoma, 
Georgia, 


one 


Carolina. 

















New Rail-Truck Unit 


Motor Terminals, Inc., and 
Fruit Growers Express Co. join in 
pushing continuous traffic device. 


LasT WEEK, two companies tied up to- 
gether, and the railroads had a new trick 
up their sleeves to meet truck competi- 
tion. The trick is a new unit of rail-truck 
coordinating equipment, which may 
mean much to the railroads in capturing 
freight traffic 

The two companies involved are Motor 
Terminals, Inc., which has developed the 
unit, and Fruit Growers Express Co., 
which is owned by a number of railroads, 
and which supplies refrigerator cars for 
the dispatch of fruits, vegetables, and 
other perishable commodities. 

{ new company was formed, the Na- 
tional Fitch Co., which is to be jointly 
controlled by Motor Terminals and Fruit 
Growers Express. Motor Terminals will 
assign all its patent assets to National 
Fitch, while Fruit Express, 
through its subsidiary, National Car Co., 
will construct all equipment. The new 
equipment will be used in the services 
performed by Fruit Growers Express for 
the railroads. 


Growers 


The rail-truck coordinating unit de- 
veloped by Fitch consists of a device 
which transfers a demountable truck 


body from a trailer to a flat car, and vice 
versa. To transfer the body (which takes 
about 90 seconds), a truck is placed 
parallel to the train, the truck driver 
presses a control button, and the body 





travels along an endless belt conveyor to 
the train, along the top of which runs a 
series of rails. In removing the body from 
the freight car to the truck, the process 
is simply reversed. The truck motor sup- 
plies all the power. 

While this new rail-truck 
the first instance of 
truck service (a number of railroads have 
truck lines to supplement their train 
service), it may give them an edge on 
the trucks in moving much revenue 
freight. In effect it will cut the cost of 
transferring contents of freight cars to 
motor trucks. Recently, the Borden Co. 
leased from Motor Terminals six flat 
cars and 12 demountable 3,000-gal. milk 
tanks to expedite the shipment of its 
milk.— (BW—Jan6" 40.p34). 


unit is not 


coordinated rail- 


Clubs Help the Rails 


And LC. comes out openly 
with acclaim for work done by its 
employee booster groups. 


Booster CLUBs organized by railroad em- 
ployees are proving themselves the best- 
ever traffic-getters. Such clubs date from 
the late "Twenties, with Missouri Pacific 
and Illinois Central among the leading 
claimants for the distinction of originat- 
ing the idea. 

The original build 
morale and But 
trucks and buses kept undercutting the 
railroads, and word went out that the 
way to prevent layoffs was to hold ship- 
ments and passenger travel on the rails. 


purpose was to 


to discourage waste. 





4 Californian and the W eather 








After many years of experience with 
“unusual weather,” one San Diego, 
Calif., builder is no longer taking any 


chances on being caught unawares 














ta 


by seasonal Instead, he 
erects a tent over the small cottages 


rainfall, 


he builds—and manages to keep the 


job going rain or shine. 
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The employees needed little mo: 
the hint. A locomotive engineer j; 
Orleans stirred up so much freig] 

traffic vice-p: 
red. A boilern a 


Memphis whooped up such ent} 


his company’s 
blushed a rosy 
that for several years he and | 
railroading colleagues had an ar 
talent hour running on a radio sta 
no cost to anybody. 


Commended by Management 


In an advertisement 


other day in on-line newspapers, t}. | 


publishe 


nois Central patted its 70-odd cl 
the back, listed their total mem! 
at 15,000, about 50° of the road 
employment. This advertisement 
ceptional, for most of the roads 
even in their employees’ magazin 
the clubs are purely spontaneo 
none of the management’s doing 
The reason for this aloofness is 
for all the value of a good club, its 
bers’ over-enthusiastic boosting 
sometimes cause embarrassment 
A grocer\ 


manager writes in to his boss that 


good shipper. Example: 


tomers are demanding he ship all « 
inbound goods, even fresh bread, |} 
P. D. & Q. R. R. Thereupon the « 
traffic manager reaches for the tele 
tells the P. D. & Q. traffic officials t 
off their dog if they want to kee; 
mill-to-bakery flour traffic they alr 
have from him. 

This desire of the roads’ right ha 
know not what their boosters’ left 
do makes it difficult to find out 
upon which roads the booster clubs 
functioning. Their stronghold _ is 
Western lines. Notably effective in get 
ting traffic are employee organiza! 
on the Milwaukee, Burlington, Misso 
Pacific, Illinois Central, and Uni 
Pacific (BW—Oct14°39,p28) . There 


strong clubs on many other lines 


Zeal Linked with Gregariousness 
Because traffic solicitation cannot 
definitely hold the membership’s inter 
at fever flush, the outfits all have so 
programs, while many take on civi« 
charitable Railroad en 
ployees are kept abreast of legislative 
proposals affecting their jobs. When th: 
occasion demands, they write to the 
legislators and Congressmen for 
truck measures. Sometimes they pa) 
newspaper advertising to convert 


obligations. 


neighbors. 

But all the time they are in ther 
pitching for  ship-by-rail—‘‘over our 
road.” Their greatest effectiveness 
towns where the railroad payroll is 
portionately large; there they can ge! 
merchants to specify all-rail shipmen! 


from suppliers. The road’s traffic 
men keep after such big shippers as 
ufacturers and necessar 
slight the smaller local fry. 

In the first threc and a half weeks ©! 
1940, the Dubuque Boosters Club « 


wholesalers, 
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I. truck driver is one person who 
really knows trucks ... what they're made of 
. . « how they'll act on the road. He knows he 
can ask a lot of a Ford, and the Ford will give 
him the kind of service he wants. The extra 
quality and finer materials that go into it really 


mean improved performance and economy. 


The Ford is the only truck that offers the 
smooth, steady flow of eight-cylinder power. 
There is a choice of three V-8 engines in 1940 
— 95, 85 and 60 hp. There are 6 wheelbases, 
42 body and chassis types. The Ford Truck can 
now handle well over 95°/, of all hauling and 


delivery work. 


Many new improvements have gone into the 
Ford Truck this year. And there are many more 
features that have been tested and proved in 
more than four million Ford Trucks. Together 
they offer the rugged dependability that 
makes owners agree it's “the outstanding truck 


for the money.” 


You're invited to see the 1940 Ford Truck 
at your dealer's. Compare it feature by feature 
with any other truck at any price. Arrange for 
an actual "'cn-the-job" test so that you can know 
the difference Ford quality and Ford economy 
make before you spend another truck dollar. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY, BUILDERS OF FORD V-8 
AND MERCURY CARS, FORD TRUCKS, COMMERCIAL 
CARS, STATION WAGONS AND TRANSIT BUSES 


a 


FORD TRUCK FEATURES FOR 1940 


+ Choice of three V-8 en- *Worm and rotter 


gines—95, 85 and 60 hp 


« Five body types—Stake, 
Platform, Pick-Up, Panel 
and Sedan Delivery 


* Semi-centrifugal clutch 
* Sealed-Bearm Headiamps 


* Full terque-tube and 
radius-rod drive 


+ \q-floating rear axle 


steering 
e Finger-Tip Gearshift 


* Needie-roller-bearing 
universal joints 


¢ Straddie-mounted driv- 
ing pinion—ring-gear 
thrust plate 


* Ford Engine, Parts Ex- 
change Pian 
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Illinois Central claimed credit for 27 car- 
loads, of which 26 inbound to 
Dubuque. 

At Jackson, Tenn., the wives of rail 
roaders of all lines entering that junction 
point organized the Railroad Women’s 
Association a few years ago, told mer- 
chants to do all their in- and out-bound 
shipping by rail, or else. When evaders 
tried having their pet truckers sneak up 
alleys at midnight, the women’s 24-hour 
them, and 


were 


intelligence service caught 


presently the business men surrendered. 


Beet Sugar Shakeup 
insiders 
Western 


Despite changes, 
deny battle for Great 
control is in prospect. 


THERE HAS BEEN an executive shakeup 
in the nation’s largest beet sugar com- 
pany, the Great Western. There have 
been some harsh words between manage- 
ment, stockholders, and farmers selling 
sugar beets to the company. Yet there 
isn’t going to be any proxy battle for 
control at the annual meeting in May, 
and control hasn't shifted in greater 
degree from Colorado to the East. 

Those are facts and opinions pieced 
together from information vouchsafed by 
influential Coloradoans who should know. 
Take, for example, Charles Boettcher, 
who is the 87-year-old dean of Colorado 
financiers as well as a large stockholder 
and a director in Great Western. Con- 
fronted with the talk of a proxy fight, 
he snapped, “Bosh street gossip; 
nothing to it!” 

Resignations which gave rise to talk 
of antagonism within the management 
and of a battle over control include those 
of W. L. Petrikin, with the company for 
38 years and chairman of the board since 
1931; M. D. Thatcher of Pueblo, treas- 
urer; and Gerald Hughes and J. W. 
Morey, both of Denver, directors. 

One of the vacancies on the board was 
filled with Horace Havemeyer, Jr. His 
father, who already sits on the Great 
Western board, thus gets a second mem- 
ber to represent the family’s quarter in- 
terest in the company’s stock. The other 
new director is D. J. Roach, Great West- 
ern’s assistant general manager. 

Behind the shakeup is a story of bitter 
competition throughout the sugar indus- 
try for markets and of a price policy on 
the part of beet sugar companies which 
has given rise to considerable criticism. 


and 


There always is a scramble for the do- 
mestic sugar market—between domestic 
and off-shore cane sugars, between the 
cane refiners themselves, and between 
cane and beet. Beet sugar, though chemi- 
cally identical with cane, almost always 
sells at least 10¢ a ewt. cheaper than cane 
and usually goes at a discount of 20¢ a 
ewt. Last May the beet refiners decided 
to offer sugar for delivery until Sept. l—a 
deferred-delivery period much _ longer 








than the customary 30 days—at $4.10 a 
ewt. The market then was scraping bot- 
tom, and as soon as they booked the 
business they wanted and withdrew the 
offer prices went to $4.30 on a more or 
less nominal basis. Jobbers took delivery 
on their purchases between May and the 
were well stocked 


end of August and 





Opposes Tax on TV A Users 








Harris & Ewing 
Representative Estes Kefauver of 
Tennessee told the House Military 
Affairs Committee last week that he 
was opposed to a Tennessee state tar 
on users of TVA power. He declared 
that under the state constitution tax 
distributed to 
counties according to population, and 


revenue would be 
some units which did not suffer tax 
losses would therefore benefit. In- 
stead of the state tax, Kefauver 
urged Congress to pass the Norris- 
Speakman bill which would repay a 
percentage of tar losses that have 
been suffered by states and counties 


out of TVA funds. 





with cheap sugar when the war boom 
carried prices in the beet refiners’ terri- 
tory as high as $5.55. In other words, 


buyers and not the beet refiners made’ 


the killing. 

Great Western's stockholders had seen 
net income drop off to $3,699,000 in the 
fiscal year ended Feb. 28, 1939. That was 
‘way down from the $6,596,000 reported 
in the preceding year, and the smallest 
in half a dozen years. The belief that 
1939 sales policy hadn’t been conducive 
to a comeback in the year now drawing 
to a close irked owners of the common. 

Farmers, who are paid for their sugar 
beets on the basis of the prices received 
by the refineries, also had complaints 
about the $4.10 price. 

But Denver says President Frank A. 
Kemp’s job is safe and that the com- 
pany’s managemeut policy hasn’t been 
changed. 
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Cut Gas-Tax Evasion 


Oil industry and state 
authorities reduce chiseling io 
$40,000,000 a year. 


SINCE GOVERNMENT was invented, pap 
has taken great pleasure in cheating the 
tax collector. The art reaches high px 
tion in gasoline sales. State and federg) 
gasoline taxes for this year are exyx 

to exceed $1,000,000,000 and tax eva 
are forecast at around $40,000,000. 

This would be a decline of about ¢ 
000,000 from the estimated chiselings , 
1935 when they were figured at § 
of total “gas” taxes. Plugging of 
leaks is credited largely to the efforts « 
the petroleum industry. 

This campaign is one of the few 
stances of an industry aiding in the 
lection of a tax on its products w 
vitally affects its profits. The reas: 
that, in addition to an interest in 
equitable distribution of a tax originally 
planned to give gasoline users better 
highways, oil companies have seen their 
markets upset by the tax dodgers. 

The oil industry chokes down on tax 
avoiders by showing state officials how 
evasions cut into revenue, by tipping 
them off on illegal shipments, by improv- 
ing methods of check-up, by promotin 
better enforcement laws. Cooperatior 
with authorities is obtained through 
Petroleum Industries Committees in the 
various states. These committees are 
affiliated with the American Petroleum 
Institute with headquarters in New York 
They work with the North American 
Gasoline Tax Conference, the organiza- 
tion of state collectors which facilitates 
the tracing of contraband gasoline. 


=~ + 


nm 


Repertory of Cheating 

Tax dodges are numerous. Crooked 
state officials connive with distributors 
to by-pass state taxes. A tanker may 
put to sea with gasoline consigned to a 
Latin American country and after dark 
turn back to discharge its cargo into a 
barge which releases it in nearby states 
Gasoline shipments come from one state 
into another billed as kerosene, fuel oil, 
or other tax-free products. Gasoline pipe- 
lines are tapped. Tank trucks with gal- 
lonage billed to consignees in one state 
will cross into another and sell to a tax- 
evader. Gasoline crosses state lines in 
trucks labeled for milk or other innocent 
commodities. Tank trucks evade sus- 
picion by altering their outlines to look 
like ordinary freight vans. Bootleggers 
buy gasoline in a state with a low levy 
(as Missouri with a 2¢ tax) and sel! it 
in neighboring states (as in Arkansas 
which has a 6$¢ tax). Cities buy gas tax- 
exempt and retail it to employees. 

The honest old farmer has been among 
the worst offenders. On the theory that 
gasoline taxes were for the benefit of the 
highways, many states exempted gasoline 
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vem both... 


people with money to spend... the continuing market 
which kept the persistent pulse of American economy alive 


through the desolate years. 


\ow are the years of the Optimist... 


Radio, depression-tested, has been tested again by pros- 
perity. As the continuing market of the country spreads 
and deepens, radio’s audience spreads and deepens. too. 
Today. radio reaches everybody everywhere; today, 
28.000.000 families in the United States use 45,000,000 
radio sets in their homes, in their cars, in their camps; take 
them along at play and on picnics. 

Radio has taught the optimist that here is impact... 


undreamed of even a half decade ago. 


Every radio index is now at the highest point in its history. 
More people bought new radio sets in 1939 than in any 
previous year. More people listen longer, with greater 
interest, than ever before.* And industry, great and small, 
invested more money in radio advertising in 1939 than 


ever before. 


Ten exacting years have taught the pessimist and optimist 


alike. what radio is and what radio can do. 


Columbia Broadcasting System 


* May we show you the data? Write to CBS at 485 Madison Avenue, N.Y. 
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used for farm operations. Millions of gal- 
lons, bought tax-free on certification that 
they are for tractors, are actually burned 
in automobiles. Some states exempt non- 
highway fuel when it is bought, others 
make refunds of taxes after they have 
been paid The model law suggested to 
state legislators by the American 
Petroleum Industries Committee empha 
sizes the advantage of the refund prin- 
ciple which simplifies the check-up of 
chiselers 

While field investigators are employed 
by the industry committees in some 
states, this activity is much smaller than 
it was in the first wild days of the slump 
The sudden pressure of hard times led to 
colossal frauds. State tax 
lacked sufficient field personnel to see 


collectors 


that gasoline wholesalers paid the taxes 
as provided by law. Gasoline markets be- 
came demoralized. In desperation the in- 


dustry was forced to act 


How Jersey Collected 


Phe clean-up in New Jersey was 
typical. Seven special auditors paid for 
by the American Institute 


were offered to and accepted by the state 


Petroleum 


The institute also commissioned a boat 
During the 


first eight months, the auditors increased 


to patrol the coastal waters 


the state gasoline tax collections by 
about $800,000. Ten auditors working 10 
months at a cost of $23,000 produced 









$407,000 in additional taxes. Later Jer- 
sey bought the A.P.I. boat and took over 
the inspectors. It was easy, with the 
showing of increased income, to obtain 
appropriations for an adequate personnel. 
The argument has led other states to pro 
vide sufficient forces of inspectors and 
auditors. This trend has relegated the 
state petroleum committees to less spec- 


tacular operative roles. 


Cities Eye Relief Bill 
Association finds that only 


four of 50 municipalities are using 
special revenue sources. 


CITY RELIEF PROGRAMS have been as big 
a headache to municipal finance officers 
in the last 10 years as they have to tax 
payers. Last week, the Municipal Finance 
Officers Association of the United States 
and Canada reported that out of 50 
cities, only four—New York, San Fran 
cisco, Grand Rapids, Mich., and Erie, 
Pa.—have used special sources of re 
enue to any 
direct relief 
Most cities have used tax supported 
bonds for their share of PWA_ projects 
which involve construction of large pub 
lic and utility buildings. To find funds 


extent to help pay for 


for other forms of local relief they have 


relied on traditional sources of revenue 


regular tax receipts and 
and have, in many insta 
necessary to curtail mun 
drastically 

Louisville, Ky ’ for 
financed WPA work with 
and used tax-supported | 


raise money for expensive 


The larger cities and counties of 


fornia, on the other hand, 
been able to pay their ent 
In Minnea 


ported bonds have been t 


regular taxes 
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bond 
nces t 
cipal 
example 
regular 
On «Iss 
PWA p 
f 
have gen 
ire Way 
polis tan 
he sole 


of funds for all types of relief 


New York City was first 
from the usual financing, 


to break 


when it 


oped the practice of paying for 


out of current revenues e: 


irly in 


pression In 19389, the city paid 


of the cost of its three types of 


mostly from municipal si y 
business, utilitv, and conduit tax 1 
Grand Rapids in 19389 financed 
of its relief load from special sou 
partly from an estate left to the 
This monev went largely to pa 
WPA costs, as did water depa 
funds, special assessments, al 
of street car property. In part, G 
Rapids financed PWA_ with a 
water revenue bond issue. San I 
drew on Golden Gate Exposit 
and utility revenues and gasoline 


in order to finance 40° 


burden last vear 


ot its 





West Coast Business on 
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Iwo West Coast 


company has built 


maintenance service 





Wheels 





BUSINESSES take to the 


Cunocar operates 31 trucks in six cities 
vals, a truck drives up to a client’s door, bonded book 


in San Francisco 


wallpaper patches, and electric switches. 
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At regu 


On call night and day, t 


( dw ners 


free for a year. The tru 



















oad the 


Cunocar Accounting Service and Standard Building Co 


lar inter 


keepers do his accounting work, then roll on to the next 
job. About 800 firms, mostly small ones who can’t afford 
bookkeeping machines, are on Cunocar’s list 

six house maintenance experts operate from 
Building Co.'s trucks 


care of anything that goes wrong in new homes that thei 


A staff of 


Standard 


] 
; 


hey (ant 


get the 


ks carry 


some 1500 parts such as window locks, doorbells, paint, 
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MAKES BETTER PRODUCTS AT LOWER COSTS 


In more than 200 different industries 
in 99 countries of the world— 
Carrier Air Conditioning contributes 
to the happiness, comfort and pros- 
perity of millions. 
¢ In the industrial plant, the employee 
benefits — because the cool, clean air 
keeps her alert, happy, refreshed at 
the end of the day. Employer benefits 
because this same “indoor weather” 
reduces plant shutdowns, and helps to 
protect the quality of the finished 


oduct. Retailer benefits— because a 


superior product is easier to sell. And 
you get better quality at a lower cost. 
e Carrier has attained leadership in 
industrial as well as comfort air con- 
ditioning. As the first to “invent” air 
conditioning, Carrier's efforts have 
been devoted exclusively to its refine- 
ments, for more than 38 years. Such 
Carrier developments as Dew Point 
Control, Evaporative Condensing, and 
Centrifugal Refrigeration have identi- 


fied Carrier as the pioneer and leader of 


air conditioning throughout the world. 


Whether you require air conditionin 
for factory, home or place of busines- 
call it by its first name—call CARRIER 
Your local Carrier representative ts 


directory 


listed in your telephone 





CARRIER CORPORATION Desa JEW 
Weather Makers to the W 
Syracuse, \. Y 

In Canada, Box 1050, Station 


thou 


Toronto 


' 
I 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


ery 


AIR CONDITIONING's, PAC Voeanl — 
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A pre-test 
on laughs 








Does sense of humor differ, 
| in men and women? 

A pre-test of five Pepsi- 
| Cola comic strip advertise- 
| ments, differing w idely in 
|} plot, showed the first choice 

of both sexes to be the same ad. 
| This test, a normal step 
| in client service, taught us 





things that are helping in the 
production of inc reasingly 


effective copy. 





Newe!l|-Emmett 
COMPANY 
| Advertisine Counsel 


4O FAD 3a . NEW YORK 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


PERSONNEL 


EXECUTIVE POLI 














Imprinted AUTOPOINTS 
Open Doors for Your Salesmen! 


@ An Autopoint imprinted with your 
firm name makes a lasting impres 
sion because it's the pencil men like 
and use. Your prospect sees your 
name every time he writes, month 
after month, until it is imprinted 
on his mind—worth 100 ads in the 
wastebasket. Autopoint’s excellent 
perform ance and tamous 
leads can't wobble 


writing 
Grip-Tite tip 
or fall out —assure it of a permanent 
place in any man's hand. 

@ Write today for the new “37 Plans” 
book. It describes plans used by 
thousands of firms for building sales 
with imprinted Autopoint products. 


AUTOPOINT COMPANY, DEPT. 8.2 
1801 FOSTER AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 














THE | BETTER PENCIL 





Peaceful Settlement Is 1940 Trend 


G.M. situation, Consolidated 
agreement, railroad shop peace plan, and other develop. 


Edison pre-elec 


ments point to era of fewer jurisdictional fights. 


of labor difficul 
lies, rather than deadlocked negotiations 
and strikes, looked like a 
‘the trend of 1940” this week. In Detroit. 
election 


PEACEFUL SETTLEMENT 


good het for 


preparations for a labor board 


among thousands of General Motors em 


plovees proceeded smoothly; in New 
York City the NLRB announced that 
31,000) workers employed by Consol 


dated Edison’s group of utilities would 


decide upon their representatives by 
ballot 

Meanwhile, the A.F.L. announced that 
a new scheme had been evolved to 


ron out jurisdictional disputes between 
seven railroad shop unions, so that in- 
ternal scraps would not reach the stage 
of inviting employer or government par- 


ticipation 


The G.M. negotiations, as indicated 
(BW—Feb? 40,p42), are likely to go 


forward a little at a time, gradually (in 
about two months) reaching a settlement 
Before the 


ean reach a brass-tacks stage, the 


point union and the com 


pans 





NLRB plant by plant elections n 
concluded, and a date has not vet 


set for these 


No Upheaval Expected 


Neither on the union side nor 


agement circles, however. is the 


expectation of “big trouble” whicl 

R. J. Thomas 

Automobile W 
Reuther, i 


division, are 


disturb production 
dent of the United 
(C.1.0.). and Walter 
of the union’s G.M 
cooperation and bot 


ing in close 


confident that not only in the 


negotiations, but generally thro 
the Detroit 
reason to think more highly of I 
C.L.O. this year 

Both of the 


ers, incidentally, are in 
with Philip Murray of the C.LO 


area, employers W il 


unio 


automobile 


‘ lose 


command, 
the way U.A.W.’s own 
handling itself. If all goes well, the 
will invite business men from a 


“managene 


and Murray is pleased 
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Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins 
was on hand last week to open the 
first 
plane factory, at the Lockheed Air- 
Burbank, Calif. The 


class enrolled in the four-year course, 


“apprentice school” in an air- 


craft 


Corp.. 








- 





“ 
which is being sponsored by th 


eral government, consists of 3? 


picked Lockheed junior employ 


who will work 36 hours a week, si 


four, learning specialized aer 


tical crafts. 
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Detroit plants to t ts guests at 
er in the near future, and will also 
Murray and Sidney Hillman of ¢ 10 


i} 


ome and join in the informal get 
iainted meeting 

Back East, the “Con Edison” emplovee 
tion is of major importance, as it in 
ites the trend where more than one 
on seeks recognition. The name of the 
New York utility is associated with 
of the longest and hardest-fought 
t-Wagner Act labor cases, and with 
Phree 


handed it 


ny shifts of employee sentiment 
irs ago the NLRB was 
(1.0. complaint against the 
BW—Jun 26°37 p41) 
en has seen “Con Edison” headlines 
fhe NLRB ruled against the company 


| the case went to the Supreme Court 


COTM pans 


and each vear since 


last, where the board was reprimanded 
utility 
vas held to be in interstate commerce 
d subject to most of the NLRB rul 
BW—DeclV' 28 pl 


some particulars but where the 


Workers Will Decide at Polls 


A.F.L. and C.1L.0. continued to organ 
ant, and the A.F.L. con 
tingent seemed to be gaining. The com 
pany granted three A.F.L. locals the 
ght to dues checkoffs (BW—Jan?"39 

}). But just recently (BW—Feb2 jo 

1), the big A.F.L. locals 


that they were cutting their ties with the 


e within the } 


announced 


lederation and going independent 

Now the whole issue will be settled at 
the polls Mrs. Elinore Herrick 
NLRB director, has got 
to this. On April 4 
plovees in production, construction, shop. 
ind field work will decide between A.F.L.. 
C.1.0., the independent, and non-union 
status. On April 5 the 13,000 clerical. 
and technical employees will 


: regional 
all sides to agree 


about 18,000 em 


commercial, 
vote on the same choices. Industrial re- 
lations people in New York rate the elec 
tion as the most important ever held in 
that section of the country. In number of 
employees involved, it is exceeded only 
by the Chrysler election of last fall, for 
the NLRB record. 


Problems Put Up to Referee 
The A.F.L. 


shops is not vet fully polished up, but 


peace plan in the railroad 
according to federation spokesmen an 
impartial referee will decide deadlocked 
issues between machinists, boilermakers, 
blacksmiths, 
men, oilers, and unclassified laborers in 


sheet-metal workers, fire- 


the shops. 

From nearly every area of the country, 
reports have been coming that coopera 
tion between A.F.L. and C.1.0. local 
groups is spreading, despite the continued 

rbal warfare at the top of the two set 

is. Although there are no signs that the 
ank-and-file cooperation is leading to a 
enuine peace pact between the C.1.0 

d the A.F.L., the net result for many 
managements will be easier labor agree- 
ments and less harassment by jurisdic 


nal fights 


Lahor and Var agement 


Strange Facts about Fire! 


A SHAFT OF SUNLIGHT, FOCUSED 
THROUGH THE GLASS OF AN 
ELECTRIC LIGHT BULB, IGNITED 
WING FABRIC, AND STARTED A 
$25,000 FIRE IN AN AIRPLANE 
FACTORY. 


TC 
ONn- 
Ss aFE. § 
IN A mie cae ON DIOXIDE 


EMPLOYEES KILL 8O% OF ALL 
FIRES WITHOUT FIRE DEPART— 
MENT’S HELP. IS YOUR PLANT 
GUARDED BY SUFFICIENT FIRE EX- 
TINGUISHERS, PROPERLY PLACED 
READY FOR QUICK ACTION? 











—_ 


FOR THE EXTRA- } 
TOUGH, HIGHLY 
CONCENTRATED 
FIRE HAZARDS IN 
YOUR PLANT IN- 
STALL A LUX 
BUILT-IN SYS- 
TEM-—A BATTERY 
OF LUX CYLINDERS 
PIPEDTOSHIELDED 
NOZZLES PLACED 
AT THE DANGER 
POINT. 








if you're not afraid of fire, you should be! 
if a blaze wrecks your plant, the odds, ac- 
cording to statistics, are 4 to 6 you willnever 
again rebuild — you will never resume op- 
erations. That's what fire does to business. 

Be ready. If you have electrical or flammable 
liquid fire hazards in your plant, protect them 
with LUX extinguishers. LUX gets these fires out 
in ao hurry . . . smothers them in a blizzard of 
carbon dioxide snow-and-gas 

Though brutal to fire, LUX gasisclean,dry 
~ harmless to all equipment, non-toxic to 
humans. LUX will drive around obstruc- 
tions to kill blazes, will extinguish even 


i li fires. 


v 7 


So protect thot plant of yours with LUX port- 





able extinguishers and LUX Built-in Systems. If 
you want to know important facts about fighting 
industrial fires, fill out the coupon and send it 


in. If costs you nothing. Mail it today 


ee 

Walter Kidde & Company, 
Inc. 

224 West Street, Bloomfield, N. J. 

Send me free booklet Don't Play With Fire wh 

describes latest fire contro! methods 


Neme__ 


Company _ 


Address __ 
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Mediation Bill Up 


As predicted, New De j, 
counting on conciliation to © | 


opposition to NLRB. 












AN ADVANCE TIPoFF that mors 





mediation was the next goal of 
ministration (BW—Jan2?"40,p 


out to be very accurate this weel 







details of the new plan were rel 
Senator Robert Wagner As u 


earlier, the mediation-and-cor 







trend is counted upon by New | 
to “take the heat” off the Nationa 
Relations Board, and to capitalize 
fine record of the Department of I 







Conciliation Service 






Wagner's new bill, as introduce: 






Senate this week. would supplen 


government s labor services W 






three-man board, which would 





peaceful solution of labor diffic 





bringing employer and employe 






putants together for consultat 
NLRB has no such powers. It 


fined to the job of investigatir 










of unfair employer labor practices 





on them, and certifving collect 







gaining agents when requested th “a h 
The mediation proposal ‘ ents an 
nothing new. Merelv by givi 









{mendme 
cated bi 


Lreen, sar 






ciliation Service more monev, (¢ 






l 
} 


could accomplish much tl 





e sam 





as the new board would be expe 


































do. But the Wagner method wo collect 
national publicity for the expans rkeve b 
conciliation, difficult to get in any 
e scope ¢ 

way 

Wagner's proposed board wo ( and 
no power of subpoena, no right of the 
pel employers or labor represet e behest 
to sit down together, no right to 
penalties of any kind. It would be — 
to do just what Conciliation Sery 

offer its friendly counsel and ng at 
settling labor problems. And, in the 
ion of many observers of industria Last weel 
tions disputes, expansion of med Council 
would mean a considerable easing of Almon 
sion and a diminution of the dead ts of th 


which now call for NLRB surveilla: 











san Francis 


general 

= gress. T 

Boss Union Reports e be 
. il 

San Francisco Employers be 
Council counts its victories, pro- ms 
viding figures for skeptics. on 


Ix December, 1938, when Roger | 
ham, ruddy-faced, white-haired cha 



















of the American-Hawaiian Stea ) | 628 
Co., announced San Francisco emp rs 7m 
intended to give the “united-fro - Mes 
labor” idea a whirl in Harry Bi : - — 
home town BW Dec10'38,p g ks 
siderable controversy broke out divix 
ally among industrial relations exes ig 
Many were decidedly skeptical ol gy lal 
eficacy of the “boss union” met traci 

67 « 


Nearly all decided to suspend judg 
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C.1.0. Has Its Say 























H 


vstified before the House Commit- 
e investigating the National Labor 
Relations Board and the Wagner 
ict last week, and told them the 
ecords of the hearings were filled 
th “a host of deliberate misstate- 
ents and absolute distortions.” 
{mendments to the Wagner Act ad- 
cated by A.F.L. President William 


Lreen, said Pressman, u ould u eaken 








e collective bargaining strength of 
rkers by restricting and limiting 


‘he scope of the collective bargaining 








nit, and would subject the opera- 
n of the law to judicial control at 


¢ behest of employers 




















ding at least one vear’s test of the 


















ist week the San Francisco Employ 
- Council held its first annual meeting 
Almon E. Roth, president, reported 









ts of the first 12 months’ operations 
Fran isco: hewspapers and business 
generally, who had plenty of doubts 
ago, applauded the first vear’s 
gTess The San Francisco Chronicle 


the best outlook for sane and just 

















al relations that San Francisco 
| for many vears” and added that 
“Is In a position to work out a 


example for the rest of the 





M bership of the council now in 
1.628 individual employers. Some 
membership directly and 741 
membership in the 21 affiliated 
associations 
g its first year, the council served 
dividual San Francisco concerns 
ng 56,585 persons) in matters 
x labor relations. It negotiated 


tracts involving 612 firms, ad 







7 complaints for 30 concerns, 


eight arbitration cases for 154 


s & Ewing | 


Lee Pressman, C.1.0. general counsel, | 



















Disston made 
imerica’s first 
machine hacksau 
blades in 1494 


eoUNde, 



























WITH DISSTON 
HACK SAW BLADES 


Modern wings of metal must be 
fabricated to standards as exact as 
genius can make them. 

Upon Disston Hack Saw Blades is 
often placed the ticklish responsi- 
bility of helping the aviation — and 
other — industries to do their metal 
cutting jobs accurately...and at 
lower cost! 

Disston Di-Mol Hack Saw Blades 
ave tough. They'll meet the trying 
feeds and speeds developed in ma- 
chine sawing. They need no cod- 
dling in the hands of shop men. 

And Disston High Speed Steel 
Blades are efficient in cutting 
metals of extreme toughness: 

high speed steel, die steel, chrome 

nickel alloys and the like. 

With a hundred years of ex- 
perience, Disston stands ready 
to serve you, whatever materials 
you cut. Call your distributor of 
Disston Hack Saw Blades today. 
Or write to Henry Disston & 

Sons, Inc., Philadelphia, U.S. A. 
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BLACK CORE 
TOILET TISSUE 


A new feature of the world’s 
largest-selling 2.000 sheet roll 
Also available unbleached. Sold 
by reliable paper merchants every 
where. Ask for samples 


TOILET TISSUES 


VICTORIA PAPER MILLS CO., FULTON, N.Y. 


Baker Crane Truck storing heavy punch press 
frames in the yard at the Consolidated Press Di- 
vision of E. W. Bliss Company, Hastings, Mich 


companies, and gave counsel to 570 
firms. 

During 1939 there were 39 strikes in 
San Francisco (as defined by the U. S. 
Department of Labor). In Los Angeles, 
there were 70, the report emphasizes 
Of the 39 in San Francisco, 12 were 
confined to the waterfront. In only three 
strikes after the 


undertaken negotiation of 


instances did occur 
council had 
contracts or settlement of disputes. 

So far this vear, there have been only 
three strikes in San 
them lasting a week and another one day ; 
On Feb. 13, 
was held, there was only one strike in 


Francisco, one of 
meeting 


when the annual 


progress (involving 44 employees) and 


Idle yard space is put to work at the Hastings, Mich. Plant of E. W. Bliss 
Company through the use of Baker Crane Trucks. In many similar instal- 
lations, Baker Trucks are helping manufacturers meet the present-day 
production demand for more inside floor space by making yard storage 
available for heavy, bulky units. Their trackless flexibility makes these 
trucks serve double duty, handling heavy moving, millwright, and general 


utility work inside as well. 


If you need more floor space, or if you are expanding and want to make 
the most of your new space, the Baker Material Handling Engineer can 


help you. Write today. 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION of the Baker-Raulang Company 


2164 WEST 25th STREET ° 


le¥s Cs menedititieatiion 


° CLEVELAND, OHIO 


INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 
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none against any member of t 
Behind the 


story 


statistics Is a 
nificant of increasing 
between unions and the coun¢ 


tarily, the report reveals, orgar 


Vore Pe 


and the organized employers | 
s-IN 


lished “a waiting period (bef 
or lockouts) similar to that re 
law in Minnesota.” The San | 
Labor Council (A.F.L.). befo 
tions a strike by an affiliated 


us | 


imat 


usually requires the union to « 
the Employers’ Council. Sin 
procity has been developed 
C.L.O. Industrial 
employers’ organization, in tu 
that 


till the council has been 


Union Co 


its members engage in 
able te 
matter to union officials for a 
In one instance, according 
port, a picket line by a C.L 
which would have resulted in Foremer 
terruption of business was in 
removed when the Employers nate 
remen 


presented the case to C.L.O. lea » lik 


“Liberal Philosophy” Gets Results 


As evidence of what a unit 
employers “guided by a striking 
philosophy” can do, the report 
sults of “the last 
the city 

(1) A strike was called ag 
Gantner & Mattern Co.. manuf her 
of knit goods, for dismissal of en's job 


sary employees It involved 185 


built 


many 


four serious 


DOsses 


nev 


ferential 


and was finally called off by be the se 


after 81 days 
(2) A strike of 153 employees 
Pacific Coast Envelope Co 


cause the management wouldn't 


examp 
ely ack 
reman shi 
ercentage 


» . nder his ee 
rules requiring employment of mo 


was halted by the union after 67 
Western U1 


dispute 


ee 
Less L: 


($3) Some 250 \ SLACKEN 
SLAC 


struck 
whether the proper collective bar; 


ployvees over a 
. ard Cases 


Both i 


unit was to be decided before th 
ms are g 


NLRB 


or by direct action. It was call 
after 107 


formula propesed by the coun 


ce before 


the union days un 


th petiti 
the strike began 4 ' i 
o { 


(4) The Ship Clerks’ strike peers 
Jan6"40,p41) involved resicion 
select key z 
sponsible positions. It 


manage 
employ ees 
lasted 


and the men returned to work 


right to 
emplove 


, are in 
that 
s scenes 


t witl 


Better U 
+: . COND 
Significantly, the report comn : Seshers’ un 


same conditions prevailing pri 
strike. It was Harry Bridges’ first 
since 1934 


4 Tempering Effect 


these disputes “Each proved 8 bee 
Tene 


and value of city wide co-ope! cals 
employers through the council. Loss tn ol 
these strikes by the unions has air her of 
had a tempering influence on the » ofiee 
and tactics of labor leaders. Sor 


Harry 


have recently 


rse. 
time leaders [this means sie 
and his group 
defensive and for the first time 


ing about holding their position 


. 3 
than making new advances 
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LABOR ANGLES 





Vore Polities 
s-IN-LABOR reared its ugly head 
his week in New York, when the 
umated Clothing Workers, eastern 
id of the C.L.0O., refused to go 
forming a New York City C.1.0 
Such councils are common in 
ther cities, and the refusal does 
in that the Amalgamated is split 
f from C.1.0. What it does mean 
the clothing workers are nearly 
wus for a Roosevelt third term 
wnt want to be tied to a contrary 
indorsement if John L. Lewis 
name someone other than the 


nt as his personal choice 


Foremen Get a Break 
4 DISTURBANCE ove! imonization 
men (BW—Decl6@° 39 p36) which 
e up like thunder during the Chrysler 
sults ke ' Neither 
10. nor A.F.L. is interested in organ 
g the foremen, and management ts 
ng the answers to the dissatisfaction 
built the small union in Detroit 


fer many man-to-man talks with the 


s working out smoothls 


» bosses, the manufacturers are put 
g new rules to protect the fore 
en's job tenure, authority, and wage 
ferential. Most important aid seems 
be the setting of definite rules for pay 
example, several companies have 
etly adopted a regulation that no 
reman shall receive less than a certain 
ercentage above the highest-paid man 


nder his control 


Less ““Lawing”’ 
{ SLACKENING in the number of labor 
ard cases will be apparent as 1940 rolls 
Both in C.1.0. and A.F.L., local 
ms are getting in the habit of thinking 
vice before they rush into NLRB offices 
th petitions for help. This policy 
inge comes not because the locals are 
fraid of losing the cases, but because 
ey think they can get quicker action 
working out the problem directly with 
eemplovers. Some of the NLRB cases 
vy are in their second and third vears, 
n that length of time industrial rela- 
ns scenes may change so as to be out- 


joint with the decision when it comes 


Better Union Officers 
E SkCOND YEAR of the Ladies Garment 
‘orkers’ unique school for union officers 
t been concluded, and 60 members 
wals have passed their qualifica- 
sts with grades of 75 or better No 
of the union can run for full- 
fice in his local without passing 
rse, which covers 12 weekly two 
eriods in union management and 
kly periods each in history of the 
‘conomics of the women’s garme.vtt 
structare and function of thé 


nd parliamentary procedure 


DON’T LET MESSY COPIES kill the useful- 
ness of your stencil duplicator. It’s too 
valuable a time-saver these days. Use 
Hammermill Mimeograph . . . the paper 
that business men who tested it prefer 


by more than 50 to 1 


Hammermill Mimeograph teams up 
perfectly with modern stencil equipment, 
assures you clean, economical reproduc 
tion to the last copy whether you 
run 500 or 5000. It gives you more copies 
per stencil without waste cleaner, 
sharper copies without smudge or blur 
It has a bond paper snap and crispness 
You can write on it with your pen, and 


the ink will not feather 


Every sheet carries the Hammermill 
watermark—your assurance that you 
will get the same satisfactory paper, 
time after time. 


MIMEOGRAPH PAPER © 


Send this 


coupon: 








SEE FOR YOURSELF why Hammer 
mill Mimeograph is first choice of 
ritical users. Test it against the 
paper you are now using. Mail 
coupon for free 100-sheet packet 
and “Good Stencil Duplicating 

useful tips on how to get better 
results from your stencil dupl 


ating equipment 








As operators of a model 
like to receive 100-sheet packet 
“Good Stencil Duplicating.’ 


MADE BY THE MAKERS 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, Eric, Pa BW-2 


OF HAMMERMILL BOND 
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Stencil Duplicator, we would 


Position 


(Please attech to your business ictterhead) 


OOK FOR THE WATERMARK 


S HAMMERMILL S 


of Hammermill Mimeograph and booklet 
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New 
McGraw-Hill 
Books 


Foreign Exchange Practice 
and Policy 


Learn foreign exchange practice generally-—or 
check your grasp of fundamentals and foreign ex 
change and foreign trade relationships. This plair 


direct book covers instruments, markets, rates 
operations of traders; includes discussion of for 
eign exchange policy of present-day governments 
By Frank A. Sovutuarp, Jr., Cornell University 
Collaborators, P. F. Swart, Je. and A. N 


(;enTes. 215 pages, $2.50 


Safeguarding 
Life Insurance Proceeds 


Clear treatment of the many ways in which pr 
ceeds of life insurance may be protected for bene 
fit of family or estate, also to provide retirement 


policyholder. Gives concrete, prac 
choosing and 
income groups. By \ J 


Topp, 193 $2.50 


income for the 
tical 
plan, for all 
W neercer and 


suggestion for 
major 


pages 





Principles of 
Retail Merchandising 








liow to be a department or specialty store buyer 
bully and plainly covers all the essentials of store 
merchandising; shows what the buyer works with 
and how he works, with emphasis on the cont 

of operations that will be helpful even to the ex 
perienced manager and assistant By Harowp J 


Miami University. 4¢ 


pages Bs 
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Human-Relations Manual 
for Executives 
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field. Even a first reading ight to vie 
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Examine these books 10 days free 


. 
: SEND THIS COUPON NOW : 
. 
§$ McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC . 
* 330 W. 42nd St... New York 4 
> Send me he book hecked below f ! la be 
. eXar a n I approva It da lw a > 
$ for the books, pl few cents postage n es 
. m postpaid. (We pay postage on orde ° 
e anied bw re ar . 
s : 
sd s ard bk ar Exechar Pra ‘ 
S Pullen, $3.5 : 
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Dr. Ruzicka’s discovery, 


dreaming of “a Pittsburgh in the Northwest.” 


From Wasnincton have come conflict- 
ing “confidential news let- 
ters” on a mysterious “wood coke.” “It is 
made,” they say, “of any kind of waste 
wood or sawdust.” “It can’t be made of 
anything but choice hardwood.” “It will 
be so cheap that it will revolutionize the 
steel industry.” “It won’t work.” 

Many have linked the wood coke idea 
to cheap iron and steel for the industries 
to be served by cheap Columbia River 
hydroelectric power from the Bonneville 


rumors and 


Only large-scale tests can settle 
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Project of the Department of aie the 
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a Yugoslavian scientist, Dr. St do 
Ruzicka. L Dr. I 
Seven vears ago, after Dr. Ru e Bur 
made certain technical improve be 
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Answer to an Old Sound Problem 
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An old problem for sound and radio 
engineers has been the elimination 
of undesired noises picked up by 
Elec 
demonstrated tts 
the 


claimed, 


studio microphones Western 
last week 
answer to the 
“Multimike.” which. it is 
does the job of Six se parate and dis- 


By 


) 
switch, sound engineers may choose 


tric 


problem neu 


tinct microphones rotating a 
the best of six “sensitivity patterns” 


according to the position and desired 
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waived the idea of making coke out of 
xood instead of coal. He applied for 
tents in the United States, Germany, 
and seven other countries. Not 
wing the necessary coking equipment 
+ hand for large scale experiment, he 
wed to Germany. 
German financial support dried up; 
e U. S. patent application lagged; and 
the tall, slow-spoken inventor, who is 
» brother of Dr. Leopold Ruzicka, Nobel 
ize winner for the discovery and manu- 
facture of synthetic sex hormones, came 
to the United States. He established 
sidence in Washington, renewed his 
tent application in 1937. 
\ first point of contact was the Army 
Engineers Corps, for he believed sin- 
erely that his wood coke, which is sin- 
ularly free from sulphur and phosphorus, 
vould enable the Army to secure a 
superior grade of steel for armament of 
rious kinds. Since the examiners at the 
atent office would not believe that he 
uld produce coke from wood by the 
‘thod outlined in his application, they 
ok Dr. Ruzicka over to the laboratories 
{the Bureau of Mines and watched him 
vhile he made a batch. Upshot was 
Patent No. 2,184,317, “Wood Coke and 
Process for Making Same,” issued to him 
Dec. 26, 1939. 
Meanwhile, aided by his attorney and 
isiness adviser, Mr. Blaine Mallan, of 
Washington, he got acquainted with vari- 
ous people in the Bureau and other sec- 
tions of the Department of the Interior. 
Some of them thought that the combina- 
tion of Bonneville power and cheap coke 
from the plenteous timber of the North- 
west was a natural. 


( anadua, 


Gets “Strong, Porous Coke” 


Briefly, the patent sets forth a process 
of carbonizing wood into charcoal, pul- 
verizing the charcoal, mixing it with a tar 
binder (which is one of the less salable 
by-products of charcoal making), and 
coking it at high temperatures, either in 
briquets or in large masses which crack 
into smaller pieces during cooling. No 
change is contemplated in the standard 
charcoal making process. The patentee 
lays particular stress on a pulverizing 
method which, he claims, does not de- 
stroy the fibers in the charcoal, and a 
mixing method which is calculated to lay 
the fibers substantially parallel to one 
another. He believes that these two 
methods are responsible for a strong, yet 
porous, coke with a compression strength 
f “not less than 60 kilograms per sq. 
centimeter.” 

Dr. Ruzicka claims that one problem 

the charcoal industry is that only 

half of the product is merchantable 
reoal, the rest being fine dust or 
ze” with little commercial value. 
process contemplates using both 

ks and breeze with many hoped-for 
igs. Furthermore, he insists that he 
n make charcoal for his coke out of 


| shavings and sawdust, where pres- | 
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HAMPION 


of Star-Gazers 














e They're building an eight-story 
telescope out at Mt. Palomar in Cal- 
ifornia. Its mirror, as you probably 
know, is 200 inches across... 
weighs 20 tons. 

This gigantic optical device has 
a seeing distance, in miles, of —— 
well, put down a 6 followed by 21 
cyphers. For handy use the astrono- 
mers Call that distance one billion 
light years. 

e But a telescope is a great deal 
more than a huge mirror. Twice the 
size of any existing telescope this 
one required a mounting of entirely 
new design, which cast previous ex- 
perience into the discard. 

e Consider the fantastic require- 
ments: 500 tons of steel put together 
to tolerances as close as two one- 
millionths of an inch—so rigid its 
75 feet of length will not deflect 
more than seven hundredths of an 
inch—so flexible it can throw off an 
earthquake shock—so mobile it can 
be moved by the force of your breath. 
That is what it takes for the mount- 
ing of this telescope. 


e And of the few concerns having 
resources of men, plant and equip- 
ment even to think of such an 
undertaking, the Westinghouse 
Plant at South Philadelphia was 


given the nod—and went to work. 


¢ It was pioneering of the high- 
est order— practical science guiding 
meticulous skill in a project with 
six million dollars at stake. Many 
of the problems were utterly unique. 
For instance, the midday sun, beam- 
ing through skylights, could expand 
a 154-ton bearing enough to upset 
fine calculations, so a monstrous 
“sunbonnet” had to be devised to 
shade the mounting during con- 
struction. 

e When ready for use this mount- 
ing will provide three observation 
points within its structure—one will 
have an automatically self-leveling 
floor and spectrograph table, on 
ball bearings. A fourth observation 
point beneath the floor will be air 
conditioned and temperature-reg- 
ulated. 


e And this entire 500-tons of 
mobile structure will actually be 
floated on oil, requiring only 
1/650,000 of a horsepower to sweep 
it across the skies—one flea-power. 
We make small motors, but not that 
small, so a one-half horsepower 
motor will furnish the power. 


e This has been a thrilling task, 
even for a plant capable of turning 
out annually a million horsepower 
in turbines. The inconceivable ex- 
actions of the job, the mad combi- 
nation of gigantic mass with split- 
hair precision, imposed no unusual 
demands, for our own products reg- 
ularly called for just such extremes 
of size and accuracy. We feel an in- 
ward satisfaction in the knowledge 
that Westinghouse standards gen- 
erously encompass the decimal-to- 
six-points accuracy required by this 
champion of star-gazers, 
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INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


HAS “AUTOMATIC PUSH-BACK” 


Redipoint is more 

than a fine pencil, it 

is a ‘Remembrance Ad- 
vertising” means of carry- 
ing your name and trade- 
mark into intimate daily 
association with your key 
customers and prospects. The 
new model Redipoint is very 
handsome and practical. Put 
this business builder to work 
for your business. Let our 
representative tell you how. 


Rein etnl tance Advertising 
“The Pencil BROWN & BIGELOW 


with a PLAN SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 
behind it"’ 
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ent charcoal practice calls 
lengths of good sound wood. H 


no revolution in steel maki 


seeKs an opportunity to 0 
he can make coke out of 
woods or conifers 2) that 
the strength to be used 
furnaces for the quantity 
iron from ore, s) that 
which finds its wav either 
or steel products will show 
from sulphur and phosporus 
grained fiber structure simi! 
now associated with Swedis 
steel made in comparatiy 


batches 


Some Have Their Doubts 


Inventors being what they 
critics of Dr. Ruzicka think 
overselling his discovery in « 
ters. One who has heard hin 
the markets for the byproduct 
coal carbonization, the wood a 
the acetic acid, believes that 
production will result in din 
turns. Another doubts his ab 
cure wood cheaply enough to 
coke a competitor to coal coke 
making, insisting that it is chearm 
certain desired physical propert 
by the addition of alloys rathe 
change blast furnace practice 

One chemical engineer of 
ing feels so strongly against the 
claims that he has branded px 
are “sucked in” on the Ruzic! 
coke process as “a bunch of 
dividuals.” On the other hand 
of new development for a 
company says, “I regard Dr. R 
a genuine scientist. I only wish | 
program would permit our invest 
his process further.” Final 
awaits demonstration on a larg: 
to clear up, among other things 


economic questions involved 


Packers’ Gold Mine 


Research yields new crop ol 
discoveries raising value of meat 
industry's by-products. 


BIGGEST FIELD FOR research in thi 
packing industry lies in better 
by-products. Taking an item tank 
fertilizer and making it into sor 
worth more per pound really 
jackpot. Packers have their ow 
product spec ialties Armour has g 
lars, pharmaceuticals; Wilson has 
ing goods, recently has been 
down on lard 

Reporting to shareholders the 
day. President John Holmes of 5 
Co. talked two minutes about e: 
and conditions, 20 about researc! 

Most exciting Swift result of 
came from trying to make toug 
steaks uniformly tender. Res 


found that enzymes would do it 
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Train-Auto Agreement 


Budd (right), president of the 
lington railroad, was the first of 
najor railroad executives to sign 
with Edward M. 
Shea, president of Railway Exten- 

Ine.. for Auto 
ler the plan, which will be used 


ist u eek 


Train Service. 
I cities by the 11 railroads, train 
esengers may place orders to have 

vodel dria C-YOuUrse lf cars await 


hem at their destination. 





wtion affected only a small depth 
But hog casings 
thin 


e steak’s surface 
tough for quality saulsage—are 
same enzymes made hog Casings so 
ler that 
kfurters and pork sausage resulted 


a super-top quality line of 


The egg industry has long sought a 


stactory dried egg for economy ‘s 
Lots of cheap egg-white is on the 
Swift) handles 


mostly Chinese 


f shell eggs. and now its scientists 
to drv egg-whites 


makes cakes 


fresh or 


it hew process 
wroduct, it is claimed, 
from 


talking much, 


» good as those made 


rgs. Swift is not 


t 


pol 
meal ‘ 
rade is guessing it will be in at 
pilot-plant commercial production 
spring 
Hormel & Co 
| Spam, successful ground, cured- 
shelf item 
has three other “small packers” 
iking Spam on contract.) Swift tech- 


ins have followed with Prem, already 


tex arches by Geo \ 


(Hormel can’t produce 


experimentally in two cities 
Swift 


bacteri- 


Jecause people fear “germs,” 


eluctantly discusses its 
findings on Thueringer and 
r high flavored Sausages These have 
fed on chance flavoring by friendly 
a. Swift has developed a technique 
ich the organisms may be devel- 
nm pure strains. making possible 


n manufacture of these specialties 


dogfood was laboratory-built, is | 


New freedom for secretaries 


New speed, less fatigue, through the 
hardest day’s work with this new 
easy-action L C SMITH typewriter. 
New typing aids, also, to save time 
and energy. For example: 


A remarkable Automatic Margin Set 
(both right and left stops controlled 
by a single lever). New Concealed 
Touch Selector... New Linespace 
Mechanism. Retained, too, are the fa- 
mous Smith Floating Shift, Inter- 
changeable Platen, and other features 


SECRETARIES: Send 
coupon forthis new 
edition of “Tips to 
Typists”...a useful 
little booklet of 
time-saving ideas 
on typing. Free on 
request. 


making for speed and operating econ 
omy. 

You should see this machine, of 
course, Better yet, have your secre- 
tary try it...and enjoy the new fre« 

dom which its continued use will 
give. Free demonstration in your 
othce...phone any LC Smith branch 
office or dealer. 


L C Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 
Desk 2, 107 Almond St., Syracuse, N.Y. 


THE NEW “per Speed 
LC SMITH 


..- TOMORROW'S TYPEWRITER— TODAY! 
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profitable because it permits higher- 
value use of meat trimmings that were 
formerly in low demand 

Even a tiny percentage of fat or pro- 
tein emulsified in the daily millions of 
gallons of pra king house water runs into 
money. Swift) now precipitates these 
wastes, gets a sludge for fertilizer. Next 
big goal is use of waste-water proteins, 
now worth 1$¢ per lb., to make plastic- 
material base, worth 3¢ or 4¢ 

Last year the company laboratories 
worked on 400 prosaic research projects, 
got outstanding money results in 27 
ranging from better feeding of calves 
held over for slaughter, to developing 
new formulas for shortening 

P. S. Tough steaks remain unsolved. 


ry. * . 

Better Television 

Phileo engineers claim an 
improvement of more than 30% 
by increasing lines per picture. 
TELEVISION IMAGES are made up of 
lines—just as newspaper cuts are made 
up of dots. The more lines there are in 
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Things Are Looking Brighter 


Bia 83 iia 


About 12,000 fluorescent lamps a 
day are being filled and tested now 
on these racks at General Electric's 


Boi ital si 
bis iiet 
Nela Park plant. Increased 


tion of the lamps will bring a 
average price cut of 157 M 





the television picture, the greater the de- 
tail. But unfortunately, the more lines 


Fixture Manufacturers Use 
Pre-Coated Finishes to Speed 


Production and Reduce Costs 


/ 








STAMPINGS made from pre-coated Thomastrip are produced at greater 
speeds and lower costs. Deep drawing and forming operations are aided. 
Finishing and handling operations are simplified. Buffing and polishing are 
reduced—often eliminated. Electro coatings applied to cold strip at the 
Thomas Mill will not crack, peel nor flake—they offer a short-cut to high 


quality production of finished parts. 


THE THOMAS STEEL COMPANY 
WARREN. OHIO 


STEELS THAT STIMULATE 


PROGRESS 


BRIGHT FINISH UNCOATED, AND ELECTRO COATED WITH 
NICKEL, BRASS, COPPER, BROWZE, ZINC AND. TIN 


there are in a television im: 
broader the broadcasting band 1 
Hence the fundamental limitatio 
clarity of television is the spac 

available to the transmitting sta 
further complication is the fact t 
necessary broadcasting band 

widened by increasing the nun 
pictures or “frames” per second 
television station 
441-line 
frames per second. This they car 


Currently, 


broadcasting images 


the six megacycle bands allocat: 


each station by the Federal Com: 
tions Commission. 


Last week, Philco Radio & Tel 


Corp. called engineers and science wri! 


to Philadelphia to view new 
equipment which gives a 605-li) 
ture instead of the present 441 
To keep within the six megacycl 
Phileo reduced the number of p 
to 24 per second 

The result, say Philco engineers 
improvement of more than 30 


present television reception. But 
industry as a whole isn’t agreed 


standards. There's no argument « 


eventual desirability of increasin 


number of lines per picture; wh 
disagreement comes is in how m 
picture repetition per second 
decreased without running int 
flicker that old-time movies 
from. 


* 4nti-Freese”” Move 

Chief significance of the Phil 
nouncement is that it’s another n 
the campaign to prevent the “fr 
of current standards—on the thee 
television isn’t ready to come 
the laboratory yet. Opposed to 
the view that television will have 
somewhere to be popularized an 
mercialized, and that wide usage 
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to be the best laboratory of all 
Recently, the Committee on Television 

if Radio Manufacturers Association 
witnessed a series of demonstrations at 
the \llen B. DuMont Laboratories, in 
Passaic, N. J., which indicated that more 
flexibility is possible in transmission 
standards than had previously been con 
cede DuMont is proposing that the 
number of lines in the picture be made 
indefinite, and that transmitting and re 
ceiving equipment should be capable of 
operating at any number from 400 to 800 


Slow-action scenes, requiring a_ low 


repetition rate, would be broadcast at 
high definition. Fast action, which re- 
quires more pictures per second to avoid 


flicker, would be broadcast at lower defi- 
nition. Receivers that have been sold up 
to now are synchronized only for 441-line 
reception, but at the DuMont demon- 
stration it was shown how they can be 
fitted to follow changes in the number 
of lines. 

Thus far, the R.M.A.’s committee has 
nnounced no report on the DuMont 
roposals. And the FCC, which asked 

» manufacturers to attend the demon- 


ration, has taken no action. 


Gumwood for Paper 


Forest Products Laboratory 
mixes it with southern pine pulp 
in new newsprint process. 


FOLLOWING HARD upon the news that 
Southern Paper Mills, Inc., of Lufkin, 
lex., is turning out commercial quanti 
ties of pine newsprint paper (BW 

Feb3'40,p27). came word last week that 
U.S. Forest Products Laboratory, Madi 
son, Wis., “has recently made newsprint 
per by mixing unbleached semi-chem 
al pulp from southern gum trees with 
grooundwood pulp from southern pine.” 

As explained by C. P. Winslow, di- 
rector of the laboratory, the process is 
still experimental, but based on work al- 
ready done commercially in the produc- 
tion of corrugated boxboard. Technical 
significance lies in the fact that the 
gum semi-chemical pulp, which is made 
yw disintegrating gumwood chemically 
rather than mechanically, thus replaces 
the more expensive sulfite pulp compo- 
nent of ordinary newsprint, or the semi 
bleached kraft pulp now used with pine 
groundwood to produce the newer south- 
ern newsprint. 

Economie significance lies in three con 
siderations: (1) The cost per ton of 
emi-chemical gumwood pulp should be 
wer than either sulfite or semi-bleached 
kraft pulp, and possibly no greater than 

ndwood; (2) gum constitutes one 
f the forest stand in the South, in- 
g plentiful supplies; (3) since ap- 
mately three-fourths of our news- 
is imported, the new process may 
eventually ‘o establish national 
sprint independence 
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“We have had Group Life Insurance in our 
companies in East Hartford practically since 
inception, and it is our very definite opinion 
that the set-up is working very satisfactorily 
from the standpoint of employees as well as 
of the Company. It has been of very important 
help to the widow and children of the deceased 
employees. 

UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


East Hartford, ¢ 


THE AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY, progressive from the very nature of 
its business, takes naturally to progressive thinking in its dealings with 


employees and has from the very first been group insurance minded. 


It is significant that Connecticut General protects not only employees 
of prominent aircraft manufacturers, but also carries group insurance on 


more air lines operating in America than any other insurance company. 


Many of these organizations have found Connecticut General's new 
coordination of group insurance, “The Protected Pay Envelope” plan, a 
practical and extremely flexible method of protecting employees against 
the hazards of death, accident, sickness and old age — and have found further 
that it promotes better employer-employee relations —and consequently 
provides a sound basis for better public relations. 


Any organization in the country today... your organization . . . will 
find much of interest and practical value in “The Protected Pay Envelope” 
plan as a supplement to existing Social Security benefits. 

Its operation is outlined in a comprehensive booklet “The Protected 
Pay Envelope.” A copy of this and of another booklet of current interest, 
describing the amended Social Security Act éffective Jan. 1, 1940, will be 


sent to you upon request. 


Connecticut General 
Life Insurance Company 
</ Hartford, Connecticut 


Life, accident, sickness insurance, 


annuities, and all group lines 
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FREE 
BOOK 


WILL 


SAVE YOU 
TIME and MONEY 


-- It’s more than a catalog -- a store- 
house of ideas for saving steps in 
record keeping. Save time, lessen 
chances of error, speed up work, cut 
costs, increase profits with compact 
equipment and “straight-line” 
methods, 


At No Extra Cost. 


Properly designed equipment costs 
no more. Wisely selected equipment 
may even cost less. For instance, book- 
type visible records are far less ex- 
pensive than steel --and more efficient. 


WRITE for it TODAY 
It's FREE to business executives. 
Simply write on your business letter- 
head or pin this ad to your business 
card and mail to 


NATIONAL BLANK BOOK Co. 
Dept B-2 Holyoke, Mass. 





New Film Stencil 


CUTS COSTS 


TEMPO FILM STENCIL 


Only important 
improvement since 
1925! Proved by 
long and intensive 
use in large cor- 

oration offices. 
| No. 1,989,922. 


EXCLUSIVE ADVANTAGES: 
FASTER — Type cannot fill! Patented 
film reduces labor cost 10% to 30%. 
BETTER— Much sharper, blacker print- 
ing. Loop-letters won't cut out. 
SAFER— Ends all feed-roller swelling. 
Reduces typing errors. 


No premium in price for Tempo's superior quality 


TRIAL ORDER COUPON 


Milo Harding Co., Ltd. 316 4th Ave.. Pittsburgh 
or 432 West Pico, Los Angeles 
Send sample quire prepaid, returnable for full 
refund if not superior to other stencils. 

Lega! 3.50 — Letter 3.25 —- Note 3.00 
Quantity prices on application. lease order on 

or purchase order. 
State name of machine and size wanted 


| 
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NEW PRODUCTS 





Vertical-Visible File 
Fite prRawers for 


folders ranging from 3 x 5 in. to 84 x 14 
“visible” files also with 


“vertical” cards and 


in. can be made 


the Commercial Visible Index of Com- 
mercial Visible Systems, 326 Broadway, 
New York. When a given index tab is 
pulled, the titles of from 25 to 200 sub- 
jects come instantly into view. The sys- 
tem may be installed with no retyping 
of present vertical cards. 


Floor Protection 

DeveLorep for the protection of both 
concrete and wood floors, Colorflex Floor 
Treatment may be spread with a floor 
brush in the evening for use the following 
morning. Flexrock Co., 2300 Manning St.., 
Philadelphia, compounds it of penetrat- 
ing resins and gums in shades of gray, 


green, brown, and red. 


Strip Plastic 

Usep First in woven furniture by Ypsi- 
lanti Reed Furniture Co., and in auto 
mobile trim by Ford’s Lincoln Zephyr, 
new Extruded Tenite II (the cellulose 
acetate butyrate molding plastic of Ten- 
nessee Eastman Corp.) is coming from 
Detroit Macoid Co., Detroit, in a wide 
variety of colors and cross-sections up to 
2 in. diameter. In smaller cross-sections, 





such as “reeds” for furniture, the mate- 
rial is available in coils 100 ft. long. 
Body-Capacity Control 
THE PHENOMENON known as 
capacity” which evidences itself to every- 


“body 


shocks W 


used to act 


one by unexpected 


weather can be 
openers, burglar alarms, show ce; 
advertising signs, etc.. when 

Electronic Control is brought 
RCA Mig Co., Camas 
houses the capacityv-operated 

little box 12 x 4 x 6 in. for g 


installation 


picture 


easy 


Automatic Iconovisor 
Newest slide film projector is t 
visor, developed by T. V. DeH 
distributed by Marks & Fulle: 
East Ave., Rochester, N. Y. Its 
lined will 


case (17 in. long) 











single frames of film, or 40 in a 
continuous projection. The outfit 
operated automatically with aln 
sound equipment, or remotely ( 
by a human speaker 


Photo Enlarger 

AN INGENIOUS SUPPORT in the new Ut 
Photograph Enlarger of Technical | 
512 Keith Bldg.. Cir 


almost hand 


ment Co., 
holds 


folding, or miniature, and lets t 


any came 
lens which took the picture do the 
enlarging it. The lens stavs right 
camera and does not have to be m 
all in focusing. 


Letter Scale and Opener 
With black D 


HANDLE MOLDED of 


plastic and blade of red Catalin plast 


the new 
of John Lauterbach Co., 3627 N 

rence St., Philadelphia, both open- 
weighs letters. When the blade is | 
forward and a letter is laid on the 

handle, the 
letter weighs more or less than one « 


D.C. to A.C. Motor 


Ir LooKs very much like any sta 
motor, but the Katolight D.C. M: 


rings 


device shows wheth 


equipped with collector 
armature to provide a source of 
sional alternating current. Under a 


mechanical load, the motor prod: 


Lauterbach Letter Scale-Oy» 


ard 
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VIANUT 


eTeasyv Oo 


andling 
’ 
lamp Cl 
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ve of A.C. of about 80° the input 

Kato Engineering Co., 530 Front 
lankato, Minn., makes it in 3- to 5 
res, producing A.C, at frequencies 


( to 60 evcles. 


Strip Shingles 


Eves WHEN put down | 


a ine xperic need 


en, the new Careystone “Tri 





Tone” Blend Asbestos-Cement Shingles 
will present an harmonious blend of color 
tones without bunching or patterning. 
Explanation is that Philip Carey Co., 
Lockland, Cincinnati, makes them in four 
types of five-panel strips, each panel or 
shingle with its own wood-grain texture 


and color tone. 


Boxboard Finish 

Manvuracturers whose products are 
greasy or oily will be especially interested 
nthe new Celolustre Finish for boxboard 
oxes developed by National Metal Edge 
Box Co., 338 N. 12th St., Philadelphia. 
Grease, oil, and moisture will not “come 
through:” external dirt and marks of 
andling can be wiped off easily with a 


lamp cloth, 


High-Lift Electric 

Newest electric industrial truck is the 
Yale High Lift lelescopic Tilting Fork 
Iruck. Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 4530 
Tacony St., Philadelphia, build it espe- 
ially to run in and out of box cars, 


ng loads to and from high or low | 


places. Features include: unit welded 
irame; precision ball and roller bearings; 
Cam-o-tactor contrel. 





a It may seem a far cry from a sailboat to a camera 
GD housing, but here, as in countless other cases, 


Durez compounds have bridged the gap with ease—and outstanding success 

Between two such extremes lies a vast field of Durez plastic applications, 

which has hardly been touched. Whether you want a radio housing of rich 

color and finish, a valve handle of sturdy strength and heat resistance or a 

brake lining that will stand up for thousands of gruelling miles, there's a 
Durez plastic that will not only fit the job, but do #t better! 

When you plan or design with 

plastics, it will pay you to know all 

the facts about Durez. We'll gladly 


The plywood best send complete information about 
is here! Handsome 


sloop designed by to advantage in your product —and 


the Durez compounds you can use 


Henry M. Devereux, our engineers will be happy to help 
Naval Architect, of . 

City Island, N. Y., 
has phenolic resin 
bonded plywood ; a long period of years. Write Durez 


bull and decks. : Plastics & Chemicals, Inc.,642 Walck 


you, just as they have assisted hun 


dreds of other manufacturers over 


_ North Tonawanda, N. Y. 





Molded Durex Plastic valve handles, The new Vokor Camere has precision housing, lens 
made by Church Manufacturing Co., and bellows mounting of molded Durez plastic. It's a 
are light, strong and unaffected by triumph in compactness, lightweight, durability and 
heat, cold or moisture. attractive appearance! 


DUREZ PLASTICS & CHEMICALS, INC. 


Plastics That Fit The Job 
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Battle over Records 


Publishers Service sues 
New York Journal & American for 
infringing promotion copyright. 


Last week the Hearst-owned New York 
Journal & American got into the phono- 
graph record business, announced that it 
was ready to give away a record a week 
of “the world’s best-loved great music” — 
for 59¢ and five coupons clipped from 
weekday editions or two coupons from 
weekend editions. 

\ day after the announcement, the 
Journal was sued by Publishers Service 
Co. for $250,000. The complaint covers 
infringement of copyright, unfair trade 
practices, and piracy of trade secrets by 
Co-defendants are 
Music 


a former employee. 
the Journal's promoting outfit, 


You Enjoy, and its president, John H. 
Alderton, Jr., who used to work for Pub- 
lishers Service. 





The phonograph record give-away is 
about the biggest thing there is today in 
newspaper promotion. The idea has 
been spreading all over the country since 
it saw birth in the New York Post late 
in 1988. Publishers Service Co., which is 
tied up with the Post, has sold the pro- 
motion to papers in 30-odd cities. 

The revival of popular interest in re- 
corded music (BW—Nov18'39,p32) has 
made the campaigns the bonanza they 
are. In New York, where the Post used 
the records as a circulation-builder, there 
were 150,000 reservations before distri- 
bution got under way. In Washington, 
D. C., the Star distributed the discs 
without coupons. More than 10,000 fam- 
ilies participated, buying 73,000 albums 
of several records each. All told, Pub- 
lishers Service claims to have distributed 
more than $500,000 worth of records and 
record-players. 

The records that have been used are 
strictly first-rate, but their labels reveal 
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neither the name of the symp! 

chestra nor the manufacturing co: 
Nevertheless, the trade is well 
that RCA Victor has been turn 
the records for Publishers Servi 
now guesses that Columbia wil 
the Journal. 


Interest Makes Up for Cut-r 


Reason for the hush-hush is « 
The manufacturers are supplying 
ords to build an entirely new 
but they dare not give the im; 
that the price through newspap 
true one for their label records, si: 
approximately one-quarter nor 
tail cost. Dealers kicked at fir 
found the stimulation of popular 
more than made up for the cut-rat 
In Washington, sales of records, 
graphs, and record-players wet 
mated to have risen from 50% to 
as a result of the Star’s campaign 

RCA’s hand can be seen in t! 
of a record-player at a reduced 
all the papers which have joined 
the Publishers Service campaign 
tenet of RCA promotions since t! 
tor Record Society Plan in 1937 





offered a record-player, $9 worth « 


ords, and a subscription to the | 





> 
‘ 








Cash 








Wuite the laundry industrv at 
large tries to hold down collection 
and delivery expense (which, be- 
cause of union demands and lower 
price per unit sales, now averages 
nearly 25% of all income), many 
laundries are introducing drive-in 
service. Motorists who bring laun- 
dry and cleaning to drive-ins get 
cash-carry discounts of 10-25%. 
Laundry (right) Des 
Moines, Ia., rebuilt its front to 
handle drive-in White 
Way (above), a drive-in in Nash- 
ville, Tenn., started in 1931, is now 
one of the South’s largest laundries. 
{ tractor hauls bundles from the 
receiving station to the laundry. 


Cascade 


business. 


Leundry Age 











and Carry Laundry Service 








































LAUNDEREPRS 

















DPYCLEANERS 
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214.95—has been that people should 
ven the means of playing as 
The Journal offer 


plaver, and 


well 
records to play 
including a 


s m not 


witing single records instead of 


National Committee for Musi 
eciation, the name behind the Wash 
since been 
Publishers 
e promotions that have been non- 
on. The N.C.M.A 


papers by contacting 


Star's campaign, has 


ponsor for all«the other 
has helped the 
~ hools and 
cal societies, arranging special sym- 
and civic 


vy programs, stirring up 


de in cities where promotions are 


on 
The Journal, through Musie You En 
has the National Advisory Commit- 

tee for Music Enjoyment, headed by Dr. 
Detec 


tive.” And the Journal is playing the 


Sigmund Spaeth, radio’s “Tune 
educational angle by offering free copies 

its records to schools in the Greater 
New York area 

The Journal and Music You Enjoy will 
start actual § distribution of records 
March 1, barrmg a restraining court in- 
metion. Publishers Service is ready to 
fight hard to protect an idea it believes 
ill have a longer life than most promo- 
tions, and is good for three or four vears 


nore of working. 


Exhibitors’ Exhibits 


Laundry suppliers decide to 
put on own shows and not depend 
on clients’ conventions. 


DissaTisFieD with sales results from ex- 
hibits at the annual conventions of laun 
100 firms 


Iry owners, approximately 


which sell laundry machinery and sup- 
plies—members of the Laundry & Clean- 


ers Allied Trades 


operatively staging a series of exhibitions 


\ssociation—are co- 
of their own. They're to be trade shows 
the 
hibitors. The exhibitors themselves have 


free from usual restrictions for ex 
made the rules, fixed the seale of space 
entals, selected the speakers, and fixed 
the dates. 

Chese trade shows—called Educational 
held for the 


enefit of the unorganized majority of 


Clinies—will be express 
aundry owners who, because they are 


; 


not affiliated with any association, have 
exhibit 
similar to the shows connected with an 
Members of 


s will be welcomed, of course, but the 
the little 


never attended a_ worthwhile 


associa 


nual conventions. 


nies are being staged for 
fellow who doesn’t get around 
Three clinies are scheduled. The first 
is opening on Feb. 24 for a three-day 
stand in Atlanta’s municipal auditorium; 
ar shows follow in Boston, March 
and Kansas City, April 6-8. The 

e of week-end dates is unorthodox, 

but should pull small plant-owners and 


key men in larger plants who can’t leave 
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SEE MADAM, (/iS 1s 
MADE FROM U‘S°S STEEL 








How a Quality Symbol is 
Selling more Consumer Goods 


fo probably do evervthing ou can 
ifford to give your product that “extra 
Well 


do whicl 1s 


something” which will help t sell 
here’s something more vou car 
proving its sales effectiveness for hundreds 
you @4 


i won coasl 


ot manutacturers an 


cent! It’s the U-S-S sales promotion plan. 


This is how it works 

Any approved manutacturer using U-S-S 
Steels rs 
Lt -S-S quality symbol on his finished 
lo the that 
“This product was made from the best steel 
buy We tur 


Several manutacturers 


authorized to put the attractive 


goods. 


custome! seal says in eflect 


lor its purpose money can 


nish the seals FREI 


of millions of houseware articles u 


much of it they incorporated this seal in 
then own labels 
Supporting this seal is a national adver 


tising and = retail promotional campaign 


which has won the enthusiastic approva 


md support of leading manutacturers ol 


countioss articles trom galvanized ware to 


AMERICAN STEEL 


& WIRE COMPANY, 
CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION, /'ittsburgh 
COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, 


tainless stec 


lau crate a 
iIpholsteres 


vest things has happened nt) Teemlcrh 


merchandising 
Look inte t at We'll tx 


niormation 


once 
give you compict 


nets now usin this quality svmbo 


scoomplishin \ 
} 


about what 


sup seca to lear mow Casily sou ca 


the national prestige for L-S-S Stee 


work in helping you sell your product 


This seal 
ate sizes and colors, is 
roducts 


fn appropri- 


supplied tor 
manutactured trom the 
feneral group of steels 
Other 
vided tor specific steels 
such as Stainless, \ 

Copper Stee 
Premier Spring Wire 
This mark adds to your 
product all the prestite 
created by U-S:°S ed- 


Vertising Promotion 


seals are 


ENA™MPEI 


New York 


Chicage 


Cleveland, Chicago and 


anda 


San Francisco 


TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, Birmingham 


United States Steel Export Company, New York 
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their jobs on working days. Sunday is 
the big day at all three shows 
Conspicuously absent will be several 
features which exhibitors say hold down 
attendance at an association convention 
There will be no registration fee, no 
charge for entertainment which will in 
clude (at Atlanta) a dance, floor show, 
and a gigantic Bingo game. And instead 
of catering to one interest, the program 
committees have provided speakers to 
discuss not only laundry and cleaning 





but also linen supply, hat and rug clean- 
ing. The clinic idea is the immediate out- 
growth of a series of local demonstra- 
tions by allied trade groups held last 
year, but behind the whole plan is the 
growing feeling on the part of suppliers 
that they have not been getting their 
money's worth at trade conventions. 
Climax came last fall when, following 
the American Institute of Laundry con- 
vention in Atlantic City, a representa- 
tive of one of the largest exhibitors re- 
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vealed some interesting 
pro-rata costs 

For the $250,000 spent by the | 
hibitors—for booth rentals, trave 
penses, entertainment, and incicd 
the industry's largest show dr 
569 laundry owners who both 
register. Cost to exhibitors: $4 
laundry owner 

True, many laundry owners 
nearby New York and Phila 


dropped in for just a day, fa 















Styles by National Advertisers 


AMERICAN INDUSTRY IS BREAKING into 
print this spring—not the usual news- 
print, but print dresses, play clothes, 
and accessories for American women. 
Last week New York stores started sell- 
ing dresses and yard goods printed with 
1# nationally-known trademarks, like 
those shown below. Before June the sym- 
bol prints will be stocked in 2,500 shops 
all over the country. 

Sole manufacturer of the material is 
Princess Fabrics, Inc. of New York City. 
The idea for the promotion was origi- 
nated by Bernard Baller of the company’s 
advertising agency, Gussow-Kahn. Thirty 
of the most attractive symbols were 
chosen—women, it was realized would 
refuse to turn themselves into walking 
signboards unless the designs were genu- 
inely smart—and 15 corporations finally 
agreed to cooperate. 

As a result, within a couple of months 
girls and women from Maine to Cali- 
fornia will be sporting dresses like the 
coffee-cup outfit Mary Martin, at right, 
has picked, appropriately, for her stint 
on the Maxwell House radio program 
Marie Green will pull a similar stunt 


Wrigley's 





Maxwell House Coffee 


Ballantine’s Beer 





with a pineapple dress in the Dole show, 
for corporations are not missing any 
extra chances to cash in on the promo- 
tion. Girls in their ads, as well as em- 
ployees at such World’s Fair exhibits 
as Bell Telephone’s, will wear the trade- 
marked dresses. 

The trademarked dresses were given 
a big sendoff by Life last week and by 
department stores in full-page newspaper 
ads such as that placed by the world’s 
biggest—R. H. Macy & Co. of New York. 
Besides those pictured, other symbols 
which have broken into print are the 
familiar Life Saver, the Planter’s Peanut 
man, the Socony gargoyle, and the Coty 
powder puff and L’Aimant toilet goods. 
So far five companies have been licensed 
to manufacture the trademark clothes, 
and one (Advance Patterns) is making 
patterns especially designed for these 
clothes. As summer comes on these man- 
ufacturers will turn to bathing suits and 
beach clothes, using several trademarks 
being held in reserve because they are 
more suitable for hot-weather materials. 

The idea of tying-in women’s clothes to 
national advertising is not an entirely 








Pontiac 








Bell Telephone 


Oppenhein 


new one. Ever since Jan. 1, Hubrit: 
formal Frocks, Inc. has been turning 
“the dresses the ad girls wear,” v 
retail for around $6.50. Traden 
dresses cost from $15 to $20. Some « 
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wn $10 at the registration desk 
if the per capita cost were to 
ed by an attendance of 1,100 
wiation’s estimate), the answer 
something over $2,000 per sales 
That, in_ the 


was much too much. 


opinion of ex- 


How Counties Gained 


Commerce Department com- 
ares 1937 output and payrolls 
with 1933 figures in 3.070 units. 


\WasHINGTON (Business Week Bureau)- 
Emanating from Secretary Hopkins’ De 
tment of Commerce is a series of re- 
wrts localizing, by counties, the increase 

manufacturing output and _ payrolls 
\Ithough the figures necessarily cut off 
with 1987 (the last census of manufac- 
tyres), comparison of 1937 with 1933 is 
timely—at least politically—in 1940. 

The statistics, of course, are pure as 
the driven snow and, as the reports 
ite Mr. Hopkins, “may 
tributers and manufacturers in market- 


assist dis- 


g their products more effectively and 
eficiently by giving them a key to con- 
sumer and industrial purchasing power 
and tracing trends in the various coun- 
ties.” 

One report shows that 153 counties of 
the 3,070 counties in the country ac- 
ounted for 75% of all wages paid by 
manufacturing establishments in 1937. 
In each of the 153 counties the total was 
gher than in 1933 and in 42 counties 
gher than in 1929. In 57 counties the 

rease in "37 over °33 was more than 

10%, in 15 counties more than 200%, 
n one county more than 300%. 

In the hands of the Commerce De- 
jartment’s press staff, this study is good 
material for stories for local papers, 
ss demonstrated by the crop snipped by 
the clipping bureaus. 


Where Industrial Power Is 


Another work-over of the census data 
sows that 167 counties accounted for 
i% of the total value of manufactures 
m 1987 and that 172 counties accounted 
lor 75% of the total spent in manufactur- 
ig operations for materials, fuel and 
wer. Two more studies will be released 
on, one showing the number of manu- 

turing establishments in principal in- 
ustrial counties, the other the number of 
wage earners by counties. 

Eight counties accounted for 25% of 
e nation’s manufactures by value. In 

ler of their ranking, they are Cook 
(hicago) , Ill.; Wayne (Detroit), Mich.; 

w York (Manhattan), N. Y.; Phila- 

‘phia, Pa. Los Angeles, Cal.; Alle- 

(Pittsburgh), Pa.; Cuyahoga 
‘veland), Ohio; and Erie (Buffalo), 
. In 1937, all but Wayne County, 
were still below their 1929 levels 
production, but all of them were 
intially ahead of 1933. Six of them 


had doubled the value of their products 
four 


again, 


period, and one of 


Mich.— 


in the vear 
Wayne County, 


an increase of 17( 


them 
had show n 
Two more studies will be released soon, 


one showing the number of manufac- 


turing establishments in principal in- 
dustrial counties and the other showing 
The ( om 


is also expected to 


the number of wage earners 
merce Department 


furnish special analyses for individual 


counties—and their home papers—on 


each of these two studies. 
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Auto Code Hearing 


Marcu 20 is the date set for hearings on 
the fair-practice code proposed this week 
by the Federal Trade Commission for the 
automobile industry. Manufacturers and 
big dealers are expected to flock to Wash- 
ington. The auto industry is probably 
the biggest for which the FTC has ever 
attempted to set a code by which it 
would decide what constitutes an unfair 
practice. 

The proposed rules specifically outlaw 
more than 30 practices connected with 
the selling of cars. Among them are 
“packing” the delivered price by ficti 
tiously inflating such charges as that for 
delivery; offering used cars for sale as 
new ones; setting back the speedometers 
of used cars; exaggerating the mileage a 
car will get on a gallon of gas: misrepre- 
sentation of terms; and substitution of 
equipment. 


Schick Loses One 

A LITTLE Less than three years ago (BW 
—A pr24°37,p20) , Schick Dry Shaver lost 
a patent infringement suit against Pack- 
ard Lektro Shaver, and the field was 
blown open. More than 40 companies 
began to make dry shavers. 

Judge Martin T. Manton cast the de- 
ciding vote in that case. When Judge 
Manton was proved to have accepted 
55,000 for his vote, Schick took new 
heart. Last summer (BW—Sep30'39,p 
38), Schick was finally victorious when 





Dictograph Products Co., maker of the 
Packard Lektro Shaver, consented to a 
final decree in Schick’s favor and paid | 
heavy damages. With the corrupt Man- 
ton decision set aside, Schick could claim 
an unbroken record of victories in its 
patent litigation—and looked to be in a 
fair way to force all competitors out of 
the field. 

But last week the trend 
turned. In New Haven, Conn., Federal 
Judge Carroll C. Hincks ruled against 
Schick in a claim against Remington 
Rand. However, the case is not fimally 
settled. Schick has two other 
against Remington Rand which Judge 
Hincks is taking another month to think | 


over. 
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7 The OIL BEL 
Tlie WHEAT BEL! 
The COTTON BEL 
the CORN BEL! 


e 
NATURAL LOCATION 
for INDUSTRY 


In the vast, rich territory served 
by Frisco First, industrial oppor- 
tunity is everywhere strikingly 
apparent. With a basis of low- 
cost hydroelectric power— 
abundance of oil, coal and gas 
—agreeable labor conditions, a 
large and fast-growing market 
for industrial equipment of all 
kinds, and a retail market of 
16 million consumers ... it is 
not surprising that the thou- 
sands of new and varied indus- 
tries have established plants in 
the Friscobelt within the past 
five years. 


Industries depending upon agri- 
culture will find, in the Frisco- 
belt, ideal soil and climatic con- 
ditions for the production of 
needful commodities. Facts that 
may seem stranger than fiction 
ere yours for the asking. 

Missouri, Arkansas, Oklahoma, 

Texas, Kansas, Tennessee, Mis- 


sissippi, Alabama, Fiorida ere 
Friscobelt states. 


Industrial Department, Frisco Lines 
818 Frisco Bidg., St. Lowis, Mo. 
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This announcement appears as a matter of record only and is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these 
sec urities for sale, or as an offer to buy, or asa solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such securities. The offering is made only 
by the circular, dated February 13, 1940, containing information furnished by Triborough Bridge 


Authority; the circula 


does not constitute an offering by any underwriter to sell these securities in any state to any person to whom it is unlawful 


New Issue 


Dated February 1, 1940 


$98,500,000 


for such underwriter to make such offer in such state. 


February 14, 1940 


Triborough Bridge Authority 






Price to 
Principal Due yield to 
amount February 1 maturity 
$800 ,000 1945 1.50% 
875,000 1946 1.75 
975,000 1947 2.00 
Price to 
Principal Due yield to 
amount February 1 maturity 
$1,325,000 1953 2.55% 
1,375,000 1954 2.60 
1,450,000 1955 2.65 
1,500,000 1956 2.70 
1,550,000 1957 2.75 
1,600,000 1958 2.80 
1,650,000 1959 2.80 


1,675,000 


1960 








Price 10214,% 


274%, 3% and 34% Revenue Bonds 


$50,000,000 314% Sinking Fund Revenue Bonds, due February 1, 1980 


plus accrued interest from February 1, 1940, to date of delivery 


$48,500,000 234% and 3% Serial Revenue Bonds 


Prices as shown below 





plus accrued interest from February 1, 1940, todate of delivery 





For further information relat ng lo Triborough Bridge Authority and the Authority’ s $98,500,000 


Due as shown below 





234% Bonds 
Price to Price to 
Principal Due yield to Principal Due yield to 
amount February 1 maturity amount February 1 maturity 
$1,050,000 1948 2.10% $1,175,000 1950 2.30% 
1,125,000 1949 2.20 1,225,000 1951 2.40 
1,275,000 1952 2.50 
3% Bonds 
Price to 
Principal Due yield to Principal Due 
amount February 1 maturity amount February 1 Price 
$1,700,000 1961 2.85% $1,900,000 1968 100.00% 
1,725,000 1962 2.90 1,925,000 1969 100.00 
1,750,000 1963 2.90 1,925,000 1970 100.00 
1,775,000 1964 2.95 1,925,000 1971 99.50 
1,825,000 1965 2.95 1,925,000 1972 99.50 
Price 1,925,000 1973 99.50 
1,850,000 1966 100.00 % 1,925,000 1974 99.50 
1,875,000 1967 100.00 1,925,000 1975 99.50 









Revenue Bonds, re ference is made to the circular dated February = 3, 1940, containing information 


Jurnt. shed by the. futhorily, which should be read prior toany purcha 


fe of the. se Bonds. C. opies 


_— 


circular may be obtaine d from any of the underwriters, ine ludi ng the undersigned, only in states 
which such underwriters are quale fied to act as dealers in securities and in which the circular may 


Dillon, Read & Co. 





legally be distributed. Among the underwritere are: 


The Chase National Bank Bankers Trust Company 









Lehman Brothers 


Chemical Bank & Trust Company The First Boston Corporation Blyth & Co.,Inc. Lazard Freres & Co. 


Harriman Ripley 
Incorporated 


& Co. 


B. J. Van Ingen & Co. Inc. 


Smith, Barney & Co. 
White, Weld & Co. 
Union Securities Corporation Shields & Company 


Mellon Securities Corporation 


Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. 


Incorporated 


Stone & Webster and Blodget 


Incorporated 


Stranahan, Harris & Co. __L. F. Rothschild & Co. 


Phelps, Fenn & Co. 





Blair & Co., Inc. 
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markets inspire optimism. 





Fottowers of the financial portents this 
eek were favored with no fewer than 
three highly satisfying 
These were the following: 

(1) Refusal of the stock market to be 
frightened at the first step in England’s 
mobilization of its nationals’ holdings of 
{merican securities. (If England sells 

ir stocks, it will, on the other hand, buy 
our wares.) 

(2) The striking improvement in the 
wrkets for wheat and copper. 

(3) Slackening in the rate of decline 
n the steel industry’s operations. 

Of somewhat importance, but 
equally gratifying to the men who make 
their livings in the marketplaces, was the 
sharp expansion in flotation of new issues 
of securities. Corporate issues over the 
last fortnight have included $16,000,000 
of bonds for Southwestern Gas & Elec- 
rie: $7,750,000 of bonds and $750,000 of 
preferred stock for Marion-Reserve 
Power; $3,000,000 of bonds for Blaw- 
Knox; $10,000,000 of debentures for 
Skelly Oil, and 135,000 shares of General 
lelepnone preferred. Important munici- 
pals included $98,500,000 for New York’s 
lriborough Bridge Authority and $33,- 





development s. 












less 



















As Britain Mobilizes—to Buy 


England nationalizes holdings of 60 American 
stocks, but prices here are unruffled. Copper and wheat 


000,000 for the Port of New York 
\uthority. 

Britain’s “preliminary mobilization” of 
60 American security issues made the big 
headlines of the week, but it was not of 
the immediate importance of many things 
right at home. The sharp jump in wheat 
prices—motivated — by European 
crop prospects and Russian buying of 
grain in this country—pinched the shorts 
on the Chicago Board of Trade and car- 
ried the promise of more money in the 
American farmer’s pocket. 


poor 


Copper Men Add to Backlog 


In the market, this 
week was the largest since the first few 
days after the outbreak of the war. 
Orders on Monday totaled nearly 17,000 
tons and on Tuesday amounted to a 
stunning 76,000. Though this wave of 
orders may have motivated to 
some extent by fear of further price ad- 
vances and by premature speculation on 
a spring drive on the Western Front, it 


copper buying 


been 


prov ides copper producers with a hand- 
some addition to their backlog. 

The reduction in the 
steel operations are slipping is, of course, 


rate at which 
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no more than a negative consolation. It 
Ss may 
fact 


is generally believed that the mill 


have to curtail still more, but the 


emains that there isn’t much chance of 
an upturn until the curve flattens out 
When it became known that Britain 


Was taking over holdings of oo Are rican 


United Kingdom invest 


ors there was some shock but little su 


securities from 


prise. It had been assumed, ever since 


the government asked holders to regis- 
ter their stocks and bonds, that some 
such step would come sooner or later 


just as it did in the last war. Only the 
timing of the action and the make-up of 


the list were unexpected, 


No Dumping by British 


England has “mobilized” something 
over $50,000,000 out of holdings which 
total $700,000,000 in 
this country. Painstakingly, the govern 
ment listed for mobilization a represent 
ative list of stocks. Such copper 
as Kennecott 
included while Anaconda was omitted 
Standard Oil of Calif., Texas Corp., Phil 
lips Petroleum, and Pure Oil were named, 
and Socony and Standard of New Jer 
sev were not, Republic Steel was listed 
vhile Bethlehem and United States were 
Several big railroads, including the 
and the Pacific, 
named and the Pennsylvania omitted 
From the omissions it can be said that 
England consciously is telling American 
that there is going to be no 
precipitate action, no “dumping.” The 
British want to get 
of the liquidation as they can. They have 
named T. J. Carlyle Gifford, Scottish 
Investment Trust chairman, to do it. He 
has been in this 
weeks getting ready but will move on! 
when authorized from London 
On p. 56 are the 60 stocks mobilized a 


probably around 


and Cerro de Pasco were 


not 


Santa Fe Union were 


investors 


as much mon vy out 


country for several 
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IN THIS CASE, 97 = 100% 


@ Page Fence Association is composed of 
factory-trained, long-experienced fence 
engineers in 97 cities. Each one a local firm 
permanently interested and responsible. 
That is 100% fence service—for you! Your 
local member will help you choose the right 
































Page Fence is available in 5 superior metals: 
heavily-galvanized copper-bearing steel— 
Armco ingot iron— Alcoa aluminum — 
Allegheny stainless steel—iron picket. Only 
Page makes fence of all 5 metals. The 
stronger winged channel post is exclusive. 





metal—right height—right style. He will 
erect the fence to give you enduring prop- 
erty protection and fine appearance. 





Write to PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION, Bridge- 
port, Conn., Atlanta, Chicago, New York, 
Pittsburgh, or San Francisco for’ Fence Facts.” 























A PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION—AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC. 


Amertecas Firat Wire Fence —Stnce 1883 

















Can your secretary... 


organize affairs While you are away ? 
ask timely questions? 

cooperate with her associates? 

give vigorous service day in and out? 












EFFICIENCY, when it's an attribute of your secretary, means a smooth-running office, 
a minimum of interruptions, a minimum of instructions—in short, doubled or tripled 
efficiency for you. This book covers not only the necessary standard material of secre- 


tarial practice, but interprets in the large, and in detail, what the employer expects his 
secretary to do, to know, to be 


SECRETARIAL EFFICIENCY 


By Frances A. FauNcE and Freverick G. NicHoLs 
601 pages, 6 x 9, illustrated, $3.50 

















In this unique approach to secretarial training, the author gives a fresh, vigorous in- 
terpretation, taken directly from her own firsthand experience and observation as a 
successful secretary to leading executives. Here are the methods of procedure which 
the employer would like to lay out for his secretary, if he had time, together with hints 
which he might well give for her improvement, if criticism were not so delicate a mat- 
ter. One employer said, “I would like to sit down with this book and check in the 
margin paragraphs full of information that my secretary needs to know but that I 
haven't known how to bring before her.” 


SEE IT 10 DAYS—MAIL THE COUPON 
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- McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 

. Send me Faunce and Nichols i ency for 10 days’ examination 
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| their market action on Monday 
the action was announced. This 
strates how little stir the order « 

t 


177! 2 








| Allied Chem. & Dye 
| Allied Stores 9 9 
Allis Chalmers 373% 38 
American Can 115%, 115'4 1 
| American Radiator 5 9s 
| Amer. Steel Foundr 28), 285% 
American Tobacco 88! , 88 Rs 
American Tobacco B. 90 901, 
Atchison, Topeka 235% 23), 
Aviation & Transp i 37% 
Caterpillar Tractor 51 ° 
Cerro de Pasco 39 39! , 
Colgate-Palmol-Peet 17% 17% 1 
Col. Gas&El. 6% pfd. 88, 877s 8S 
Commercial Credit 163, 16% 4 
es 9 55% S54 § 
Commonw'th Edison. 32') 32! 
Consolidated Edison 32 32 
Cont. Oil—Del 24, 24% 24 
Corn Products 65 65 64 
Crane Co 22) 22! 2 
Crown Zellerbach 16! 1654 1 
Douglas Aircraft 82! 8254 82 
Du Pont 1845, 185 184 
Gen. Amer. Trans $4), 55 55 
H. L. Green bg 331, 33 
Greyhound Corp 16>5 165% 1¢ 
| Ingersoli Rand ° . . 
Johns Manville 7242 7244 1 
Kennecott Copper. 361, 3635 4 
Loews 365% 36! 6 
Louisville & Nashville 58 573 57 
Montgomery Ward 54 54 $4 
Norfolk & Western s 216 21 
No. Amer. Aviation 24% 24% 24 
| North American Co. 217% 22 2 
| Param't Pic. 6% pfd . . . 
J. C. Penney 8s, 8s, 89 
| Phillips Petroleum 39% 393, 39 
| Pure Oil al, 814 8 
| Purity Bakeries 15 15 14 
a Ga 5% 5% 5 
| Republic Steel 21 20% 20 
R. J. Reynolds B 4075 4107's 40 
Safeway Stores 50 4935 i9 
Servel Inc. . 1434 14°5 
Southern Pacific 133% 134% 13 
Spiegel, Inc 1015 10'% 9s 
Standard Oil—Cal... 24% 24% 24 
Sterling Products 79%, 79% 79% 
Swift & Co 23% 23% 23% 
Texas Corp 44', 44), 14 
Texas Gulf Sulphur 35 3434 343, 
Union Carbide 84), 845% 84°, 
Union Pacific 937s 94 93°45 
United Aircraft 4775 47%, (74 
United Air Lines 1535 151, 16'. 
United Fruit 81! 81', 805, 
U. S. Smelting 62 ° ° 
West'house Air Brake 25! 2514 25'% 





* No sales 


Mercury Mystery 

Are 
hiding in quicksilver to get out of 
their own currencies? 


foreign 





Mysteries about 


times. For years there have been 
much-talked-of “black bourses” 
means of which money has see} 


currency 
abound, of necessity, in these trou! 


speculators 








operat 





through the walls set up by many 
tions to “block” 
often there rumors—not 
mention a few authenticated instances 
of international speculators seeking 


their currencies. A 


have been 
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Voney and the Varkets - 


4 





z= 
Another Page in 


11s WEEK'S corporate earnings state- 
ents add further evidence of 1939 re- 
very. Including the group below, 
csrness WEEK now summarized 
e results for 55 leading corporations 


has 


De 31 
1939 
$1,954,972 
477,754 
2,647 397 4. 
631,508 
183,283 
2,907,755 
4,160,236 
2,918,100 
757,469 
3,853,943 
374,238 
1,943,730 
2,833,187 
410,551 
1,634,986 
1,042,395 
1,488,337 


$1,23 


elanese Corp 
Continental Steel 
General Foods 
General Refractories 
Grand Union 

nes & Laughlin 
Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Marshall Field 
Motor Wheel 
National Distillers 
N. Y. Air Brake 
Parke Davis 

Texas Gulf Sulphur 
United Carbon 
L. §. Gypsum 
Western Auto Supply 
Yellow Truck 
d—deficit 


,04 
15 


2,61 


the 1939 Record 


———— Quart: 


Sé 


198,148 
$58,582 
287, 
129, 
,129, 
»247,702 
683,223 2,413, 
391,504 


2,565,937 2,126,413 
»749, 
266.854 


991.486 
36 


(BW Feblu'4 pid; FebI? pO,paly 
For 49 of them, 1939 was a year which 
brought anything from small gains to 
earnings five and six times those for 
1938; six suffered a setback last year 


r Ended —— — Year Ended — 
pt Dec. 31 Dec. 31 Dec. 31 
1939 1938 1939 
$614,325 $6,216,781 
229,205 1,208,199 
3,249,167 15,118,063 
110,740 1,052,605 
103,736 178,259 
d-1,129,856 3,188,944 
3,501,755 8,062,752 
140 41,636,558 
534,256 1,849,239 
,694,802 7,007,123 
442,181 747,858 
9,254,202 
7,847 482 
1,518,266 
7,365 847 
3,169,904 
3,276,474 


1938 
2,479,748 
632,865 
s77.07s 
142,190 
252,416 
-5, 879,958 

.930,460 

492,238 

621,780 

850,506 
d-170,623 
8,639,955 
6,963,642 
1,505,874 
4,725,497 
2,087 840 

514,983 


4.045 


13, 
‘ll 
438 


001 


2,283 
7,329 


1,689,854 
361,968 
946,552 
987.305 
150,633 


169 


3,003 


8.276 











ymmmodities either a hiding place for 
money or an inflation hedge. 

Smart operators have next to no op- 
portunity to own gold any more, so it is 
natural for them to turn to markets 
where supply is limited and prices are 
relatively high. Reputedly they have 
sometimes paid a bit of attention to 
diamonds. They burned their fingers on 
platinum. Now there is beginning to be 
talk about operations in quicksilver. 


Watch Out for Smart Boys 


Before anyone jumps at the conclusion 
that “quicksilver’s the buy,” it should be 
noted that gossip like this more often 
than not signals that the dew is off the 
lily. Moreover, quicksilver provides a 
pretty small market with too little elbow- 
| room for many participants. It might be 
that anyone buying quicksilver as a 
would be doing just 
boys wanted—letting 


speculation now 


what the smart 
them out at a profit. 

Most tangible fact in the quicksilver 
story is the spectacular rise in price since 
the outbreak of war. The metal brought 
ibout $80 a flask in this country before 
the war started, and now it is quoted at 
180. Even if the fabulous foreign spec- 
ilators bought metal abroad and shipped 

to this country after the outbreak of 

they probably didn’t pay over $130. 
ssuming that currency fenaglers ac- 
did get aboard in the last half of 
they presumably picked this mar- 

n the knowledge that the Italo- 
nish cartel would be cooperative in 
ising market and would be disin- 
ned to let prices drop. That’s a very 
situation when the idea is to get 

f an instable currency and into a 
ity which can be hoarded in a 

f more attractive money—say if 
glishman or a Frenchman had de- 
to hide out in some precious or 


semi-precious article stored in the 
United States. 

Commodities 
traction for the 
invest abroad, because he has known all 
along that he would have to register his 
holdings of external if his 


country went to war whereas commodity 


have held a certain at- 
foreigner who wanted to 


securities 


holdings might not be discovered at once 
And, of course, a commodity which 
quite valuable and is stored in snug iron 
tops like quick- 
silver has its advantages. 

Nevertheless, as noted before, there is 
precious little room in the market for 
quicksilver. The United States may pro- 
duce this vear some 30,000 flasks (enough 
for home consumption and perhaps a 
little to spare). The Italo-Spanish out- 
put, which is the world’s largest source, 
hardly runs over 80,000 to 100,000 flasks 
a year. If the speculators took complete 
charge, even at recent top prices of 
$200 a flask, it would constitute only a 
$25,000,000 proposition, and that’s small 
change in foreign exchange 


Is 


jugs with tight screw 
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Copper Turns Strong 


consume 


Inpustries which be- 
gan to worry at the end of last week 
They had seen the price drop from 124¢ 
a lb. to 114¢, and they had heard about 
France buying 25,000 tons of cartel cop- 
per which had been refined in the United 
States (BW — Feb1?’40.p42). They 
jumped into the market on Monday and 
Tuesday. Buying for second-quarter de- 
livery, they contracted for some 93,009 
tons, the largest orders since the opening 
days of September. Early Tuesday the | 
price went to 114¢. 
Copper producers, who turned out a! 


copper 


irst Things Firs 


UDENT INVESTORS think 
first of security, especially 

in times like these. They de- 
mand that capital shall be 
protected and income safe- 
guarded. These “first things” 
— together with reasonable 
prospects of appreciation — 
require rea! diversification. 


This means diversification 
not only by localities, indus- 
tries, and individual com- 
panies, but also by types of 
security, dates of maturity, 
degrees of risk. 


More than thirty-five years of 
practical experience in advis- 
ing investors, equip us to help 
you SAFEGUARD your capital 
and income; and, on the long 
swing, to INCREASE your capital 
and to ENLARGE your income. 


The cost of Babson’s Re- 
ports is $120, $170, $250 
and upwards, according to 
the funds involved and the 
character of service required. 
Each of these fees entitles 
the subscriber to full Super- 
vised List supervision and all 
investment recommendations. 


For free particulars and estimate 


FILL IN COUPON 


You may mail me your Letter (no 
charge and no obligation) entitled 
“Security, Income, Profit, thru Real 
Diversification’ 


—also particulars regarding your ser- 
vices for Investors and Business Men 


Name 


Address 


Dis 


: AND MAIL TO 


Babson’s Reports 
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Powers Walter B 


William 


Aided by funds put up by 200 big banks, the American 
Pankers Association is broadening its services, and 


staggering 84,400 tons in January, hope 
this is good, solid buying. They are a 
little afraid, however, that some specula- 
tive fever has been generated by talk of 
a big spring offensive in the West 


Output of Lead Rises 

Propuction of lead and deliveries to con- 
sumers came about into balance in De- 
cember, relieving a tight situation which 
had existed outbreak of the 
war. In January, deliveries dipped to 
9.875 $4,881 in 
December while output rose to 49,683 
The result was a rise of 


since the 


tons compared with 
against 45,615. 
nearly 10,000 tons in stocks of lead in the 
United States to a total of 68,539 on 
Jan. 31. 

This remains one of the most orderly 
of the markets 
though supplies are equal to less than 


non-ferrous metal even 
two months’ requirements notwithstand- 
ing the January addition. The big lead 
producers apparently still are inimical to 


wide swings in price 


Market for McKesson 

ANOTHER MILEPOST in the comeback in 
McKesson & Robbins from the Musica- 
Coster scandal probably will be passed in 
the near future. The stock, 
promptly dropped from the New York 
Stock Exchange inventory 
swindle was revealed, is expected to be 
readmitted shortly. It’s selling around 
&5 in the over-the-counter market 


common 


when the 


Right Group, Wrong Company 


IN COMMENTING RECENTLY on Associated 


Gas & Electric’s resort to the bank- 
ruptey courts, Business Week incor- 
rectly reported that the Securities and 


Exchange Commission's decision at an 
earlier date had forced Northern States 
Power into reorganization (BW—Jan20 
Mountain States Power, a 
company 


sO ppls-20) . 
member of the holding 
family as Northern States Power, was 
the concern to which the reference was 


samc 


intended. 


French 


these are the five new men who get the new jobs: Mr. 


American Bankers Association Enlarges Its Work and Its Staff 


A. G. Brown 


Powers, 
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Ernest 


customers 






Greystone, Davis, Harr 
Paul F. Cadma 


French, co) 





M. Fisher 


Mr. 


relations; 


credit; Mr. Brown, agricultural credit; Dr. Fish« 
estate finance; and Dr. Cadman, economist. 
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FOREIGN TRADE + 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS - 


FOREIGN INDUSTRY) 





More Canadian Orders 


Dominion’s own $25,000,000 
plane program to be shared with 
United States and British firms. 


Ortrawa (Business Week Bureau) War 
orders, now coming to Canada in in 


creasing volume, reflect the marine and 


aerial nature of the present conflict 
Britain recently placed a $30,000,000 
order with Canadian Associated Air 


craft for bombers (BW—Feb17"40.p52) . 
\ further contract for combat planes 
costing some $5,000,000 has been negoti- 
ated. These fighters will include Hurri 
canes (from Canadian Car & Foundry) 
and will supplement 40 already in pro- 
duction 

Meanwhile, the Canadian government 
is preparing to enter the market with a 
$25,000,000 plane program. This is to 
provide combat ships for Canada’s na- 
tional defense and isn’t to be confused 
with training planes already building. 
The United States and Britain are ex- 
pected to share about $15,000,000 of the 
order, the rest going to Canadian com- 
panies 

Britain has leased 10 lake boats of the 
Canada Steamship Lines for “the dura- 
tion.” This company has 30 boats which 
could easily be converted to ocean serv- 
ice. Canada Steamships expects shortly 
to receive government contracts for at 
least two 10,000-ton freighters costing 
$2,400,000 each for its subsidiary, Davie 
Shipbuilding Co., Quebec City. Already 
these yards are busy with 10 anti-sub- 
marine boats ordered by the Dominion 
government to $5,000,000. Davie 
also is expected to build one or more 
lake freighters for the parent company 


cost 





to meet the heavy war movem: 
wheat, coal, iron ore, package freig 
Increasing British demand for st: 
forced the Dominion Steel & Coal ( 
to place in operation its third ar 
blast furnace at Sydney, N.S. A 
here of 300 men over wages was ¢« 
by intervention of the Canadian gx 
ment. The special war regulati 
bidding strikes that hinder Canad: 
effort has been sparingly applied t 
its potentialities have been salutar 
Streamlined Street Cars Ordered 
Effect of 
economy is becoming evident. Car 
Celanese, Ltd., already 
capacity, has begun a $1,000,000 ad: 
to its Drummondville, Que., plant 
Toronto Transportation Commissi« 
ordered 50 street cars from Canadian ‘ 
& Foundry to cost $1,150,000. The 
modern streamliners, like the 140 
livered last year. Recent governme: 
tion permitting preferential entry 
the United States of the rubber-ins 


war activities on 


operating 


| 
I 


trucks has cut the cost of thes¢ 
Railroad gross receipts are 1 g 
35% ahead of last year, newsprint 


erations are up, department store 
increased 18% over January of 19 

But it Afte 
general election (Mar. 26) heavier 
are expected. The Bank of Canada, ?- 
agent of the Ottawa government, ! 
a pay-as-you-go war policy with a 


isn’t all good news 


ves 


mum of borrowing. 
Alberta attracted attention when > 

Credit Premier William Aberhart 

nounced a deal with J. J. Sousa (s: 

be a Los Angeles oil man) for esta 

ing an independent bank and refun«ing 

the province’s $150,000,000 debt. 
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U.S. Market in U.S.S.R. 


[ue Soviet Usron continues to be 
be one of this country’s big mar- 
kets. The Russians last year 
placed orders for more than 
282,000,000 of raw materials and 
manufactured goods in the United 
States through their central buying 
agency, the Amtorg Trading Corp., 
in New York. January orders are 
not yet completely checked but 
they are believed to have run to 
more than $7,000,000, a rather high 
figure for a normally slack month 
in Soviet-American trade. 
Commodities — copper, rubber, 
brass, tin were not normally 
bought in this market until Britain 
declared war last September and 
the great commodity markets in 
London were disrupted by wartime 
controls. Rubber purchases were 
discontinued late last fall when 
Washington protested our sale in 
wartime of a strategic raw material 
which we do not produce at home 


What Russia Bought Last Year 


Value 
00 omitted 
Machine tools $21,018 
Copper . 13,563 
Brass . 5 888 
Rolling mill equipment 5.587 
Equipment for production of 
midget automobiles 4,428 
Compressors, pumps, gas and 
diesel engines : 3,057 
Rubber 2,520 
Electrical machinery and 
equipment 2,519 
Forging machinery 2,192 
Tin . 1,863 
Foodstuffs (wheat, cocoa, 
spices) 1,679 
Ships’ supplies 1,653 
Construction equipment 1,615 
Steel sheets and strip 1,541 
Heat treating equipment 953 
Aluminum 799 
Aviation equipment 733 
Bending, forming, straighten- 
ing, punching machinery 561 
Indus. scientific instruments S41 
Boiler and chemical tubes. 529 
Materials handling equipment 514 
Graphite electrodes 439 
Abrasive wheels 419 
Testing and balancing ma- 
chinery 377 
Oil field, refinery equipment 346 
Freighters oa 273 


Total (incl. $599,100 from 
Canada and Mexico) $83,082 
Who Got The Orders 


(States receiving $5,000,000 or more 
business) 
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Does Your Com pany 


Make these Mistakes 





in Advertising ? 


Do you permit your business paper advertising merely to 
“keep your name before the trade” ? 


It can easily be made to carry a real sales load. 
Are you afraid to run long copy about your product or 


service? 


if your ad is of genuine interest to business paper readers 


they'll eat it up! 


Do you try to make each ad appeal to everybody? 
Aim your ads specifically at those who can buy, give them 


interesting facts, and they'll act! 


—— 
“lal 





Many advertisers Using the Simple 


| “TELL ALL” Method Make Advertising Pay 


The simple, logical manner in which a 
host of advertisers have corrected these 
common mistakes — to their everlasting 
profit — is described in the free book 
A Practical Guide to 
Successful Business Paper Advertising”. 
It contains no magic formula for copy- 
writing. That isn’t management's job. 
But it does describe the important fac- 


Beles Alle so 


tors that should go into advertising 


that is expected to pay its way 


In addition to illustrating a wide variety 


of applications of these simple but 


important elements, “TELL ALI 


shows how some advertisers have meas 


ured the effectiveness of their business 


paper advertising to produce the kind 


| The Associated Business Papers 
Room 2405, 369 Lexington Avenue 
Phone: CAledonia 5-4755 


New York City 


As long as there is no obligation, I'm gom- 
I bling @ postage stamp on the chance of | 
getting a good idea or two from TELL ALL. | 


J Send my copy. 
| Position 











Value 

000 omitted 

Pennsylvania $12,496.1 
= ; ; 11,656.9 
New York paleaiaheed 11,041.7 
New Jersey 6,754.5 
Colorado 6,650.0 
Washington 5,824.0 
Connecticut 5,392.0 
Michigan ....... 5,159.4 
Others 1,855.3 
ey rr 82,482.4 
Canada 300.0 
Mexico 299.1 
Total $83,081.5 


| | Company - 
i Th hate 
City and Stete 


f _amumemanumemenananenepaneannl 











ie Mighest editonal 

va standards and 

; LOOK FOR THE TWO HALL- 
oe publishing integrity MARKS OF KNOWN VALUE 


of evidence of advertising worth 
that management is entitled to 


If you want to help your adver- 
tising department or agency to 
do the kind of a business paper 
job that really sells goods, send 
for your free copy of “TELL 
ALL” today. 


£ THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS 


PHONE: CALEDomia 5-4755 Proved reader 


terterest wm terms 
ef pad corcutston 
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We stint Feet the social and eco 
nomic repercussions of evacuating non 
combatants and business firms from 
London and other cities last Septem- 
ber. The evacuation scheme involved 
moving 1,500,000 They in- 
cluded 750,000 unaccompanied chil- 
dren, 542,000 mothers and young chil- 
dren, 12,000 expectant mothers. Over 
50% of the mothers and children 
have returned. Of the 3,600 London 


business 600 


persons. 


firms evacuated, some 
are back in their offices. 

Both evacuees and hosts are glad to 
see the movement go into reverse. 
Much depended on how the billeting 
officers did their jobs. In some cases 
there was resentment among villagers 
who had taken their quota of Lon- 
doners while the “big houses” were 
reluctant to take theirs. 

A terrible proportion of the London 
children were verminous and of most 
unpleasant habits. For some of them 
anywhere in the host’s house served as 
a latrine. Effect of these unfortunates 
on the children of a middle class coun- 
try family receiving them was often 
disastrous. Mothers had to segregate 
their children from the evacuees to 
prevent the former from getting lousy. 
The evacuces thought they were be- 
ing badly treated and frequently in 
some houses did considerable damage. 

Cheshire, which took evacuees from 
the slums of Liverpool, suffered espe- 
cially. However, in many cases, the 
evacuation was a great success. My 
aunt, who owns a house in the Isle of 
Wight, has 8 Portsmouth children and 
two mothers. She managed to have 
them accompanied by a schoolmaster 





An English Business Man Looks at the War 


A vivid picture of life in Britain today is presented in this letter by a London executive, forwarded 
by Business Week's London Bureau. 


which helped a lot. They sleep in the 
billiard room, which has been turned 
into a dormitory. They are clean, well 
behaved and broken nothing 
though they have the run of the house. 
It is hard on the servants but the best 
of them accept the extra work as one 


have 


of their war responsibilities. 
We have paying 
rates for gas and electricity because 


been increased 
evacuation has decreased the utilities’ 
load. It will be 
whether we get lower prices as more 


interesting to see 


people come back. 

Before the war my firm did a report 
for a big chain store company which 
prophesied changes which evacuation 
would make in its sales. We were right 
about the sales increases in the recep- 
tion areas, but wrong as to the amount 
of decreases in the evacuation areas. 
Variety chains in London’s evacuation 
districts have actually shown higher 
sales, partly because lonely men do 
an unexpected amount of casual 
shopping. Most of these retailers prob- 
ably have a turn-over of 70% of their 
1939 rate. A 30% cut in a store with 
a big overhead can’t be matched by 
a 30° reduction in expenses. 


What It Costs to Run a Car 


The British industries are 
pretty badly hit, especially those de- 
pendent on motor cars. 

It is estimated that some 500,000 
cars are laid up. This is due to heavy 
taxes on the car, the rationing of gaso- 
line and its very high price. Many ex- 
pect a two-shilling-per-gallon increase 
in gasoline shortly. I only use my car 
for business. 


service 


I estimate that my car operation 
costing six to eight 
(10 to 13¢). Before figuring any 


pence per m 


ning costs, annual overhead on t 
machine is nearly £100 (8395); about 
£32 tax, £14 insurance, £52 
Since I am allowed 400 
my overhead is 


garage 
miles yx 
month, about five 
pence (8¢) per mile. Nasty thought 
fairly 


(cruising 


Taxi service in London is 
normal though “crawling” 
taxis are scarce. Train schedules ar 
dependable but there are interruptions 
for troop movement. The number o! 
trains was cut at the beginning of th: 
war when the government took ove 


the railways. 


Daily Routine Persists 


During the long and severe cold 
spell there has been no fuel shortag 
In other lines we are rationed but it 
has not made a great difference in my 
daily routine. We don’t have bacon 
for breakfast as often as formerly 
There are plenty of kippers, herrings, 
and other fish despite the bombing 
and machine-gunning of trawlers 

The commandeering of commodities 
(which are thereafter treated as a na 
tional unit or pool) has brought on a 
epidemic of “pooling” jokes. I dread 
the prospect of “pool” sausage. The 
margarine (unrationed) is quite pal- 
atable. 

Dancing places, both cheap and ex 
pensive, are packed. One reason is the 
youngsters hoard their 
camp so they can “blow” it in Lon- 
don. These crowds have been swelled 
recently by officers and men on leave 
from France. 


money in 








Skepticism in Berlin 

Some Germans doubt that 
agreement with Soviet will bear 
fruit as rapidly as hoped. 


Bertin (Cable) —The Russo-German 
trade agreement (BW—Feb1?"40,p56) is 
officially hailed in Berlin as a decisive 
move toward breaking the Allied block- 
ade. However, skepticism is expressed in 
certain circles as to whether the goal— 
boosting trade turnover between Russia 
and Germany from an estimated 50 mil- 
lion marks in 1939 to 1,200 million dur- 
ing the first vear of the agreement’s oper- 
ation—is attainable in such a_ short 
period. 

Soviet economic aid to Germany may 
prove to be substantial in some respects, 
but the Reich's problem of getting ade- 
quate supplies of rubber and nonferrous 


metals is still unsolved. Probably Ger- 
many’s cotton shortage will not be re- 
lieved either. The 1938 Soviet cotton 
crop of 840,000 tons just covered domes- 
tic consumption requirements and unless 
the 1940 crop is remarkably increased 
cotton would be delivered to the Reich 
only at the expense of Russian industry 
and consumers. Berlin alleges that Russia 
has promised to ship 100,000 tons of 
cotton this year. 

A couple of Allied shots as to the 
practicability of the agreement resulted 
in some totalitarian qualifications of the 
terms and intents: 

(1) German press comments indicate 
that both parties, when fixing the quan- 
tities of mutual deliveries and other de- 
tails (text of the agreement occupied 160 
pages, the Frankfurter Zeitung reports) , 
were fully aware that the stipulated turn- 
overs were achievable only when both 


countries were prepared to sacrifice part 


of their own internal needs. 

(2) More sober official opinion admits 
that an agreement which not only regu 
lates trade but also aims to plan the 
spective national economies will bear full 
fruit not until the second or third vea 

Even then the success of the plan 
predicated on the extent to which tl» 
Russians will allow Germans to assist 
the organization of Soviet industry ai 
transportation. The question of larg: 


scale German technical aid presen! 
psychological difficulties since the R 
sians are believed to be particularly se 
sitive in this respect. But it is also I 
lieved that the 


Soviet technicians is likely to offer le- 


present generation « 


resistance to foreign assistance than t 

generation they have succeeded. 
Goering’s radio address to the nati 

this week did not disappoint observer 





Russ 
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made t 
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Moscow 
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ected it to be of more than usual 
ce, but did not discuss the Rus- 
nan deal. He hewed to the line 
an self-sufficiency and his an- 
ent of higher prices on milk and 
as significant in two respects: 
It emphasized the importance the 
ent attaches to keeping the “fat 
Germany’s food balances. Higher 
rices will naturally curtail con- 
n and tend to increase output 
[he price increase represents the 
viation from the 
if absolute price stability. 
the farmers were flatly told the 


government's 


onus, Which will total over 300 
marks annually, will be with- 
inless they invest it productively 
edstuffs and fertilizers 
wre has brisk 
Hapag Lloyd shipping shares. Brokers 
baffled but explain the buying rood 
ows: The bulk of the German mer- 
unt marine is stymied in home ports; 
unwhile, Allied and neutral shipping 
eing “decimated”’—therefore, at the 
| of a “victorious” war, the value of 
served German tonnage will have in- 
ased manifold, 


been a advance in 


Russia Tries Harder 


Special efforts now being 
made to increase production and 
io improve transportation. 


Moscow (Cable}—For the last 10 years 
nternal economy of the Soviet Union 
s resembled that of a country engaged 


a World War, and the Kremlin has 


felt that a kind of war with the capital 
Russia actu 


. 1 
For that reason, 


istic countries surrounding 
allv has been going .on 
the smashes against Finland have intro- 


duced comparatively few changes in 
domestic life. The Russian man-on-the 
street continues to go about his business 
None the less, while Moscow military 
belief that the 
crack within 


abnormal 


observers are voicing 
Mannerheim line will 
week, a new and activity is 
observable on the economic front. Par 
ticular efforts are being made to increase 
production and improve transportation 


Women Drafted by Industry 


In order that 
from farm work for military duty, more 
than 100,000 drive tractors 
during the spring planting and tens of 
have 


men may be released 


girls will 


thousands of women been intro- 
duced to jobs in machine-building, metal- 
lurgical, and other industries. Because 
soldiers in the field live on preserved food 
supplies in a large part, it is significant 
that the canning industry is working 
overtime in an attempt to produce 700, 
000,000 cans. Amer 
ican manufacturers 16,215,- 
500,000 cans in 1937.) 

Collective farmers are being used as 
laborers on new highways and canals. 
The auto road out of Melitopol, which 
is close to the Crimea and on the rail 
road from Sevastopol to Moscow, is be- 


(As a comparison, 
produced 


ing built by them. Farmers have com 
pleted the Fergan Canal, a new water 
route near the Caspian, for oil shipments 
The Trans-Siberian railroad and the 
Caspian-Moscow road will eventually be 
connected by rail, 





Vechanization 


in Manchuria 





and Japanese farms con- 
their belated trend towards 
hanization. In Japan, from 1927 
iy, the 


on farms 


number of electric 
increased from 
“) to 66,000—oil engines from 
‘4 to 120,800. Though there is 


ich use for tractors on Japan's 





swampy paddy fields, Japanese set- 
tlers in Manchuria find them ex- 
tremely handy, and Manchuria al- 
ready scores as the best market in 
the Orient for American equipment. 
In the picture above, Manchurian 
farm hands are learning how to 
handle Caterpillar tractors. 


MERC OTD 


APPROVED CONTROLS 


QUOTE 


“Your controls were decided upon, 


only alter exhaustive laboratory and 


field tests of every possible control, 
both foreign and domestic, prov ed 
Mercoid Controls the superior of all 
so tested. If we could have found any 
control more suitable, you would 


never have received the business.” 


UNQUOTE 


THE MERCOID CORPORATION 
4205 BELMONT AVENUE e@ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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THE WAR WEEK 
IN BUSINESS 










At Home— 


Shipping 
Eicut Uwnrrep Srates Lines ships 
been sold to a new Belgian corp: 


and are expected to return to the 
routes barred to America 
ping by the neutrality proclamati: 
United States Lines mino 
terest in the Belgian company. Th« 
were registered under the Belgian fi 
last week and Maritime Commiss 
proval of the deal has been given 


War Toll of Merchant 


i 


tic trade 


owns a 


Ships 





Total Through Week I 
This Week Le 
(171 Days (157 
No. Tonnage No. 7 
British 169 648,236 155 58 
French 17 69,268 16 é 
Neutral 161 438,845 137 4 


1,156,349 308 1,015 
151,191 27 14 


Total 347 
German 29 








Grand Total. 376 1,307,540 335 1,15 
Trade Conditions 

Department of Cor 
American exports for 


a near-record high of > 


PRELIMINARY 
estimates of 


ary indicate 

000,000. This total is a 70% increas: 
January, 1939, exports—a month 
trade was at a record low for 

years. Large raw cotton shipme: 
| the Allies and Japan were one 


mainstays of exports in January, 


War Orders 

As a Resucr of getting War Depart 
“educational” orders, 
automobile companies are firing alien 
tory hands, the Journal of Con 
(New York) reports. American 
alone may work on the army orders 

France continued to be the | 
single purchaser of war materials and 
export licenses for $81,572,301 
armaments in January, the State De 
announced this week. Of this, 
for airplane engine 


wort 


ment 
$56,000,000 were 


And Abroad— 


Great Britain 

ENGLIisn pipLomats in Rome to 
an Italian-British trade agreement 
turning to London for consultations. 
ley reached a deadlock, it is beli 
when England tried to clamp dow 
exports to Italy which might be 
ported to Germany for use in the w 

Meanwhile, Allied-Belgian 
pact was arranged which set Belg 
re-export limit for Germany. Limit 
be the same as Belgium's maximu: 
war trade for Germany. 


figures 


Mexico 
Mexican port o1 
Pacific, has become an important 

for the reshipment of American « 
to Vladivostok, Russian imports of B 
Empire copper through London 

stopped shortly after the outbreak of 
last September. Purchases in the | 
States, though large, still do not « 
the amount purchased in Britain in 
period in 1938. 
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By Law or by Men? 
¥ | OTHER NIGHT 1,400 guests 
with the Economic Club of New 
to hear Sec. Ickes and Ernest T. 
Weir. of the National Steel Corp... dis- 
, subject that was billed as “Private 
rprise vs. Government Regulation.” 
Neither of the speakers spoke to the 
inced subject. I can’t blame them 
that, because it was not appropriate. 
re’s nothing mutually exclusive about 
vate enterprise and government regu- 
lation: the vs. was out of order. Mr. Weir 
put that clearly when he led off as fol- 


some 


jows 

“If by ‘regulation’ were meant the ex- 
ercise by government of its undoubted 
ht to police industry, to referee its ac- 
tivities, to see that it does not violate 
the laws of the land or that it pays the 
penalty for such violation, this discussion 
need not have taken place. No one in 
private enterprise can justly object to 
such functioning of government. That is 


rigiit 


government’s duty.” 

But, he ‘objected, the New Deal legis- 
“and the conduct of the boards, 
commissions, authorities and whatnots 
created by that legislation show that to 
New Dealers ‘regulation’ means ‘con- 
trol’.” That, he declared, is the real point 
at issue, for “it is this present-day control 
of business by government and the 
definite, increasing trend in that direction 
that is stifling private enterprise and pre- 
venting genuine recovery.” 

Sec. Ickes apparently had another rea- 
son for ditching the announced subject. 
The advance release of his talk was en- 
titled “Government and Business,” and 
its substance suggests that he had but 
scant interest in the Economic Club and 
its guests, except as a timely sounding 
board for a nation-wide broadcast on his 
favorite theme—“Four Years More of 
Roosevelt,” and, we may infer, of Ickes. 

The Secretary did score when he 
pointed out that most government regu- 
lation of business came about because 
one set of business men appealed to gov- 
ernment for help or protection against 
other sets of business men. But that is a 
thesis, that can easily be 
shown to have considerable substance. 
Naturally most of the governing 
business were enacted to correct business 
evils at the instance of those who suf- 
fered from them. But he did not meet 
Mr. Weir’s point—he did not attempt 
to justify the trend away from regulation 

r the law toward management con- 
by public officials. 

But the Secretary really went to town 
the subject of “confidence.” To him 
| works out like this: we need con- 
nee, of course, to set our feet on the 

to real recovery. But not so much 


lation 


classic one 


la ws 


the confidence of business men as that of 
“the great mass of the people.” Today 
have confidence only in the 
But that is not all 
government, he 


the people 
federal 
Their confidence in the 
thinks, is centered on one man. Over in 
Europe, pointed out the Secretary, they 
Hitler, Mussolini, Stalin. But, he 
rejoiced, “here in America, thank God, 
we have Roosevelt!” 

So, he concluded, 
with him, 


government. 


have 


“no matter on what 
you may disagree he is now a 
symbol of confidence, 
bolic value now would make all agree- 
ments and disagreements utterly unim- 
portant.” From which, it appears that 
nothing matters now but the reelection 
of President Roosevelt—also that the 
American dictator is not al 
Ickes—so long 
Which is 


whose loss of sym- 


idea of an 
together abhorrent to Sec. 
as he can name the dictator. 
how they all get started 

On his part, Mr. Weir conceded that 
private enterprise “has not entirely solved 
the problems of unemployment and dis- 
tribution of income.” But, he contended, 
it has gone farther in that direction than 
any other system in any country at any 
time in history. So why, he asked, 
“should we junk a system of life in 
which the lot of our people has been the 


best in mankind’s whole history and go 


to a system which, wherever it has been 
tried, has inexorably reduced all save a 
few to semi-poverty and serfdom?” 
Moreover, he believes that 
not a mistake or a fault of private enter- 
prise that cannot be corrected either by 
and within itself or by proper govern- 
mental regulation,” without “at- 
tempt on the part of government to 
operate enterprise through a multitude 
of controls administered by political ap- 
. bear no 
consequences of 


“there is 


any 


pointees who, in most cases, . . 
responsibility for the 
their actions and have made themselves a 
law unto themselves.” 

“Enterprise,” asserted Mr. Weir, 
not ask government ‘to let it alone.’ It 
does not deny the right and necessity of 
government to police and referee business 
activity. It does ask government to stop 
trying to run business, to stop its com- 
petition, its restrictions and its threats: 
it does ask understanding of the eco- 
nomic necessities of business, and admin- 
istration that has respect for common 
place legal safeguards. Enterprise says 
to the country that progress can come 
again only with these changes in govern- 
ment attitude.” 

“All that business asks,” 
“is the application in the field of enter- 
prise of that principle which the founders 
of this country regarded as the keystone 
of its liberty. That is the principle of gov- 
ernment by law—not by men.” W.T.C. 


“does 


he concluded, 
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Reforming the Reformers 


Yy 
Necune HAS aroused the Administration to greater 
apprehension for the welfare of its political purposes 
and programs than the Logan-Walter bill. 

This measure would impose uniform rule-making 
procedure on government agencies charged with law 
enforcement. It would permit appeal to the courts 
from such rules. It would permit the courts to review 
the findings of fact of any agency and set aside that 
agency’s decision or order if, in the court’s opinion, 
the findings were not supported by substantial evi- 
cases the court, to all 


dence. In- such 


purposes, would assume the function of the adminis- 


pract ical 


trative agency. 

This legislation had its origin in the American Bar 
\ssociation and was approved by its House of Dele- 
gates. However, several local bar associations have 
registered their disapproval of such an approach to 
administrative reform as ignoring the fact that gov- 
ernment agencies having a wide variety of functions 


require different types of organization and procedure. 


ry. 

| He LoGan Biuu already is compelling the Adminis- 
forestall 
Murphy 


tration to consider remedial moves. To 


action by Congress, Attorney-General 
ippointed a committee a vear ago to investigate the 
need for agency procedural reform. In its study to 
date of 15 agencies, says its report, “the committee 
as found particular administrative procedures 
which can and should be improved.” 

The present means of defense available to an indi 
vidual faced with the arbitrary or illegal exercise of 
power by an administrative body are not in practice 
adequate, but a hearty desire to remedy such abuses 
does not justify resort to a technique that may be 


The 


should be fully debated before any remedy is adopted. 


similarly objectionable. possibilities of this 


To critics, it scems reasonably certain that the 
Logan Bill would promote litigation; that, by taking 
advantage of the obstacles to administrative action 
which it puts in their hands, too many undeserving 
benefit in 


agencies with which they were in dispute. 


resistance to the 
U ndoubt- 
edly the effect of the bill would be to slow down 


litigants would their 


operation of government’s regulatory machinery. 
Certain government commissions have a fine record 
in rendering administrative justice. Sponsors of the 
Logan Bill point out that these agencies began under 
This 


invites the reply that the quarrel is not so much with 


conservative auspices. statement, of course, 


administrative procedure as with officials guilty of 


intemperate and unscrupulous use of administ 
authority. This is borne out by the fact that 
ministrative absolutism” did not become an issur 
the advent of the present Administration. Previ 
the courts had come to regard the administ) 
well-fitted to 


various economic relationships of the governme: 


agencies as specialists supervisé 
the individual. In the Logan Bill itself exempti 
Interstate 


Commission, Federal Reserve B: 


extended to the Commerce Commis, 
Federal Trade 
and certain other long-established agencies. 


With the 


reforms, previous conventional and legalistic conc: 


burgeoning of social and econ 
were subjected to great stress. This the courts 1 
rally resisted, and the “reformers” found the adn 
facile tool for 


purposes, especially since the Administration 


trative agency a much more 


choose the men who were to use that tool. 


| Se the remedy for administrative abuses 
lies first 
which can be trusted to discharge its responsibilities 


selection of perso! el 


in demanding the 


impartially in the enforcement of the substantive 


law: second, in determining whether an agency's 


procedure fits its sphere of action—rather than in 
pressing all agencies into a uniform procedural mold. 

In the case of NLRB, one of the “upstarts” for 
which the controls of the Logan Bill are particularly 
designed, a specific cure for specific conditions is 
already at work. Both the substantive law and _ the 
board’s procedure are involved in the investigation 
now under way in the House. Because the substantive 
laws and the procedure adopted for administering 


them should not be confused, it can be reasonal 
argued that other agencies should be handled in 


The 


the situation calls for a rifle, not a blunderbuss. 


same fashion. targets may be numerous 


its present form, the Logan Bill looks to many 


much like a blunderbuss. 
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